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Modern ... Colorful... Comfortable Armco Steel Buildings 
BEST WAY FOR YOU TO BUILD 

























Whether you are planning a store, office, warehouse, shop 
or big manufacturing plant, you'll find Armco Steel Build- 
ings, with their thousands of sizes and combinations, are the 
best way for you to build. Here’s why: 





> STEELOx® Panel wall construction is smooth, good look- 
ing, blends well with other materials. 


Standard parts include a variety of doors and windows, 
arrangements for display windows; many other acces- - 
sories, including ceilings and partitions. a8 ARPES ae ee 


Quality is high but cost is low, thanks to designs that Side-by-side multiple installations make total 
save materials and erection time. width of Armco Buildings unlimited. Clear 


Comfortable in any climate. Easy to insulate and finish span widths range up to 100’. 


inside. 


Noncombustible steel construction often pays off in 
reduced insurance costs. 
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Your nearby Armco representative or dealer is ready to pro- Imagination, plus a standard Armco Steel 
' Building, provides attractive service station. 
Note appliance showroom at right. 


vide a complete building service, from foundation to door 
key, as fast as you need it! He'll arrange financing, too, if you 
want it. Get the Armco Building story now. Use the coupon. 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC 
4549 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send details about Armco Buildings for the foliowing use 
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ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 





Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND DIVISIONS: Armco Division * Sheffield Division * The National Supply Company 
The Armco International Corporation * Union Wire Rope Corporation * Southwest Steel Products 
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1,600,000 Bell Telephone Share Owners 





Most are small share owners. Women are the largest group. 


More than 250,000 are Bell telephone employees. 





The Bell System is an outstand- 
ing example of American democracy 
in business. 


Millions of people use telephone 
service. 735,000 people work for 
the Bell companies. More than 
1,600,000 people own A.T.&T. stock. 


The owners of American ‘Tele- 
phoneand Telegraph Company stock 
arc people in all walks of life. 

Most of them are small share own- 
ers. No one individual owns as much 
as 1/30th of one per cent of the 
stock. Many thousands own five and 
ten shares. About half own fifteen 
shares or less. 


Women are the largest group and 
hold the most stock. Over 250,000 
of the share owners are Bell tele- 
phone employees. 

Some 85 per cent of all the shares 
are owned by individuals. In addi- 
tion to these direct owners of 
A.T.&T. securities, many millions of 
other people have an important, 
beneficial interest through the hold- 
ings of their insurance companies, 
pension funds, investment com- 
panies, unions, savings banks, etc. 


The total of direct and indirect 
owners represents the great majority 
of all the families in the country. 


A.T.& T. share owners, and the 
owners of A.T.&T. bonds, are the 
financial foundation of our ability 
to serve. For without the money 
they have put in the business you 





OWNERSHIP IS WIDESPREAD. A.T.&T. share owners live in cities, towns and on farms, 
in 22,000 communities throughout the country. About 450,000 of the shares are in 
two names, generally husband and wife. Many hundreds of hospitals, churches, libraries 
and charitable organizations are among the holders of A.T.&T. stock and bonds. 


would not have the quality and 
quantity of telephone service you en- 
joy today. Nor would there be work 
and wages for 735,000 employees. 


Obviously, investors will continue 
to supply capital in the amounts 
required for present and future needs 
only if they can expect the Bell 
System to earn a return on the 
money they invest that is reasonable 
in comparison with the earnings rates 
of other companies and industries. 


So telephone progress, and the ad- 
vantage to all that comes from push- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ing ahead, begins with good earn- 
ings and our faith that Americans 
want good and improving service at 
prices which allow a fair profit. 


That is the way of life which in 
our country has stimulated inven- 
tion, nourished enterprise, created 
jobs, raised living standards and built 
our national strength. 


As long as we live by this principle 
—and earnings are sufficient to en- 
able us to carry it out—the future of 
the telephone is almost limitless in 
possibilities for service to you. 
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plea comes from a consumer; plan for educating taxpayers 
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Besides boosting benefits and your costs, this bill puts 

more control where union pressures can be most effective 
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Administration’s announced need for austerity appears to 

overlook so-called cultural exchange program—of athletes 
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Both political parties are worried about 1960 elections. 

Democrats need a magic man and the Republicans need votes 
31 Best job insurance: Profits 

Future progress and growth depend on earnings, but lack of 

understanding shrouds profit role in the nation’s economy 
34 We’re widening our lead over Russia 

An authority on Soviet system puts the Red challenge in 

perspective and tells how U. S. can spur its own development 
36 How to teach better selling 

Tough selling problems bothering you? If so, you’ll want 

to read about this approach to on-the-job sales training 
38 New inflation weapon in sight 


Law change to promote government’s sound money policy 
put ahead of other anti-inflation proposals that could misfire 
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Research talent everyone can use 

Once you have identified your problems, there are six types 

of research organizations that can help you find solutions 
HOW’S BUSINESS? Today’s outlook 

Building industry develops a better product at less cost; 

sales-profit outlook is bright in rebounding distribution 
Unions get set for more strikes 

Your ability to cope with a stoppage will be affected by 

these new rules, new practices and growing strike funds 
Help your message get through 

Communication is major headache for many businessmen. 

It needn’t be. Here are some practical hints you can use 
Outlook for a new tax system 

These factors may compel sweeping changes in tax policy 

and the kinds of levies imposed on you and your business 
Farm crisis hits you 

Changes in agricultural management bring a clash between 

economics and politics that affects every U. S. businessman 
Good leaders do these things 

Sociologists say that certain qualities stand out in the 

man who can get things accomplished through other people 
EXECUTIVE TRENDS: Problems of the 1960’s 

Executives will face three major challenges in next decade; 

survey indicates extent of management concern about unions 
Here’s issue in defense debate 

Wrangle in Washington over U.S. versus Russian military 

strength is put into focus in this look at total picture 
Soviet boasts help spenders 

If we permit Russia’s claims of economic growth to panic 

us into reckless spending we can cripple our own progress 


Nation’s Business is published monthly at 1615 H St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Subscription price $18 
for three years. Printed in U.S.A. Second class postage paid at Washington, D. C., and at additional 
mailing offices. Copyright, 1959, by Nation’s Business—the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Nation’s Business is available by subscription only. 
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The office copier that 
saves you most is only 
“stepping distance’ away! 


Put a Verifax Copier in every department 


for quick and low-cost copying service! 


From a convenience standpoint alone, 
it’s well worth while to have a $99.50 
Verifax Bantam Copier in every de- 
partment. - 


You get copies fast as needed—no 
more annoying waits. Your secretary is 
always available — no more 10-minute 
walks to a distant copier. 

As systems men see it, this is far more 

than a convenience. It’s smart manage- 

ment! For your company-wide savings in 
secretarial travel time alone (about 24¢ 
on each 10-minute trip) can pay for 
your Bantam Copiers in a month or two. 


Add to this the extra savings which you 
and your secretary will get—everyone 
in your company will get—by making 
full use of all the wonderful Verifax 


copying short cuts in daily routines and 
special systems applications. 

Fully capable—yet only $99.50 
Despite its surprisingly low price, the 
new Bantam is a true Verifax Copier 
in every sense. Simple for anyone to 
operate. And so trim and compact you 
will find room for one in the smallest 
office. It’s one of four fine models now 
available. 

Call in your local Verifax Dealer 
for a demonstration of the Verifax 
Bantam Copier, and an estimate of the 
savings possible in your company with 
decentralized Verifax copving. (Check 
“Yellow Pages’ under duplicating or 
photocopying machines. ) 

Price shown 


and is subject to change without notice 


§ manufacturer’s sugg 


Kodak Verifax Bantam Copier outperforms 
copiers costing up to 4 times as much! 
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Makes 5 dry, clean, white 
copies in 1 minute for 214¢ 
each. Verifax copies can be made 
on one or both sides of bond- 
type paper, card stock, your 
own printed office forms. 


Verifax copies are accurate 


and complete . . 
have the look and feel of a good 
letterhead. And they'll last every 
bit as long as any typed record, 


. easy to read— 


won’t fade or darken. 


Write with anything — vou 
can copy ball-point, crayon— 
what have you — as easily as 
typed data. And those purplish 
duplicator copies and rubber 
stamps are a snap to copy. 


Even makes an offset master 
in 1 minute for less than 20e, 
with low-cost adapter. A trans- 
lucent master for whiteprint or 
blueprint machines can also be 
made in 1 minute for about 10¢. 











Verifax Bantam 
Copiers $99°° each 


At Raytheon Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass., more than 30 Verifax Copiers speed paper work. 


Verifax Copying DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division, 343 State St., Rochester 4, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Send booklet describing Verifax Copiers and short cuts for boss and secretary. 
Also names of nearby dealers. 56-3 


Name__ : : Position 


Company Street 


City____ State 











Group Insurance can be simplified, too! 








e Find out about Lincoln National's simplified billing 
procedures, which result in lower costs for you. No organi- 
zation too large ... special employee insurance plans for 
companies with 5 to 25 employees. 


e It pays! Before you buy any group insurance be sure to 
look at Lincoln National. 


Its name indicates its character’ 


The LINCOLN NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Company, ©: waynes, inc. 
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ADMINISTRATION CHIEFS quarrel with one 
another about spending your tax money. 
You don't hear much about inside 
disputes (uSually settled behind 
closed doors). 
But you are likely to hear about them 
this year--more than most years. 
Reason: 
There's broader disagreement on some 
issues than public so far has been told. 
Advocates of bigger Spending are 
looking for ways to get views publicized 
without appearing out of step with 
President's order to hold Spending line. 
Importance is: 
Government spending could easily go 
over President's estimates, throw 
budget balance out the window. 


SOME GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS think 
revenue eStimate--$77.1 billion--will 
be exceeded in year ahead. 

Remember: 

What high government people think 
constitutes an important force in 
shaping ultimate spending outcome. 

Meaning is: 

Some aren't worried about small 
increases in spending--as they might be 
if they thought revenue would fall short. 

One official told NATION'S BUSINESS: 

"Estimate on revenue side probably is 
a little low. 

"Therefore, a little rise on spending 
Side won't upset balance." 


THIN BUDGET BALANCE worries other top 
officials. 

Here's why: 

Balance (with $70 million surplus) is 
so close it would be wiped out if 
Spending rises to $1.00091 for each 
$1.00000 of planned expenditures. 

Consider interest on federal debt. 

It's expected to go up $495 million, 
or 6.51 per cent, in year to come. 

(Total interest: $8.1 billion.) 

Boost interest by one fortieth of one 
per cent--there goes budget balance. 


NATION'S BUSINESS checked with others, 
asked this question: 

Will revenue reach $77.1 billion? 

Best guess now is that it will. 

But there's room for some doubt. 

Year could finish (June 30, 1960) with 
$75 billion, maybe $76 billion. 





Less likely, Washington feels at this 
time, is possibility that revenue will 
exceed $77 billion. 

In either case, it will be highest tax 
revenue ever collected in one year. 


HERE'S HOW ADMINISTRATION decided on 
$77.1 billion revenue figure: 

Government economists worked out 
models of probabilities. 

They found low estimate at $74 
billion. High was $77.1 billion. 

Optimistic President picked the top 
figure--personally confident it will be 
reached. . 


IMPORTANT THING IS: 

Government economy drive iS under way. 

Policy is to hold spending line. 

Insiders say President is worked up, 
will veto what he thinks isn't good for 
the country--just as he says. 

Will he stay worked up long enough to 
veto all the Spending bills that will 
come next summer? 

Close advisers say he will. 


ECONOMIC FORECAST IS SHOWN by 
government estimates of tax revenue 
for year ahead. 

Assumptions are: 

That '59 personal income will rise to 
$375 billion average, will bring $40.7 
biliion to U. 8S. Treasury. 

That corporation profits will soar to 
$47 billion, will produce $21.5 billion 
in taxes for Uncle Sam. 

That business volume will expand, 
bring in $8.9 billion excise taxes, that 
other receipts will total $6 billion. 

On balance: 

Government fiscal planners expect 
gross worth of all the nation's goods, 
services to reach annual rate of $480 
billion (including income) by late fall. 


NEXT 6 MONTHS could be your best time 
to borrow-- 

If you expect to borrow in '59. 

Your banker, financial adviser can 
help you analyze prospects for the area 
where you do business. 

For nation as a whole--as viewed by 
financial specialists in Washington-- 
you can expect tighter money ahead. 

That'll boost cost of borrowing. 

Forces pushing in that direction are 
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these: Rapid bounce-back from last 
year's downturn will go on in 
months ahead. 

By year's end, gross national product 
will climb $35 billion, maybe more. 

Increasing demand for funds to finance 
high rate of economic growth will bring 
new Federal Reserve actions to restrict 
money supply. 

Informed Washington guess is that cost 
of money will--by year's end--become 
more important in consideration of 
btusiness expansion plans. 


WILL BUSINESS UPSWING burn out? 

Not soon--unless a new record for 
Short-lived upturns is set. 

Here's why: 

Average recovery period (going back 
100 years) lasts 27 months. 

Recovery range is most likely to be 
25 to 40 months. 

Measure upswing from last April. 

Note: '54-'57 expansion lasted 35 
months. 


GAS TAX BOOST won't pass. 

That's key feeling on Capitol Hill 
at this time. 

Administration wants 1l%-cent increase 
to match highway trust fund income with 
stepped-up rate of Spending. 

Spending was boosted by Congress last 
year to combat recession. 

Now government must decide how to 
handle rate of highway spending that 
exceeds highway trust fund income. 

Increase Administration asks for 
would cover the deficit. 

If gas tax isn't raised, government 
faces choice of chopping back spending 
rate or financing higher rate by 
appropriating extra money from general 
revenue funds. 

Informed guess is: 

What's most likely to happen is that 
Congress won't do anything. 

This would force Administration to cut 
back on highway spending. 

Explains one congressman: 

"Then if anybody Squawks we can blame 
the Administration for it.” 


PWANTED--by Uncle Sam--400,000 persons 
to receive $22.3 million a month for 
life. 

That's number of people government 





can't locate who may be eligible for 
payments under new social security law 
changes voted by Congress last year. 

Included are such persons as: 

Dependent parents who have survived 
their children, disabled workers age 50 
to 65, children disabled before 18. 

Government will intensify search for 
new beneficiaries through 584 district 
social security offices. 


BLAME WORLD TENSION for year-after= 
year boosts in federal spending? 

Some officials do. 

Study shows what's really happening. 

Fact is: 

Federal expenditures for labor and 
welfare during 4-year period have risen 
5 times faster than defense Spending. 


THESE FACTS SHOW UP from government 
Spending study: 

National security 4-year spending rise 
is 13.5 per cent. 

Nondefense outlay is up 45 per cent. 

Meaning: 

l. If Pentagon spending rise were 
equal to nondefense spending rise-- 

Budget this year would be $94 billion 
with probable $26 billion deficit. 

(Instead of $80.9 billion Spending 
with $12.9 billion deficit.) 

2. If nondefense items had risen no 
faster than military spending-- 

Budget would be about $73 billion with 
deficit of about $5 billion. 

Conclusion: 

What these examples show is that wel- 
fare-State Spending pushes budget upward 
at faster rate than defense Spending. 


USEFUL LOOK AHEAD: Deadline for re- 
porting to government under new Welfare- 
Pension Plan Disclosure Act is April l. 

For new plans, it's 90 days after your 
company's plan takes effect. 

Some plan deScriptions already are 
coming to Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

But so far only 1,000 have been filed. 

About 250,000 are expected. 

Study shows about 15 per cent of 
reports filed omit information such as: 

Notarization, Signature, trust 
agreement setting up plan, schedule of 
benefits, duplicate copy, identity of 
plan administrator. 

Annual reports on finances, operations 
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of welfare funds are due 120 days after 
the end of calendar or fiscal year. 

For plans on calendar-year basis, 
reports on '59 activities--first year 
under new law--will be due May 1, 1960. 

Law requires only public disclosure. 

Revision will be considered by 
this Congress. 

But action isn't likely for another 
year. Legislators want to see how the 
law works out during first year. 


GUIDES TO COMMON SENSE Management. 

That's title of a new book to be 
published by the editors of NATION'S 
BUSINESS. 

Timely contents include: 

What makes an executive? 

Stop worrying about health. 

How managers communicate. 

What employes want in an executive. 

You can help managers grow. 

This approach speeds problem solving. 

Send $1 to NATION'S BUSINESS, Rm. 335, 
at 1615 H Street NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


PB HERE'S YOUR CHANCE to stay on top of 
current developments that will influence 
your business. 

see; 

How profits provide best job 
insurance, page 3l. 

What new inflation weapons would do 
to business, page 38. 

How unions are getting ready for more 
Strikes expected this year, also what 
you can do, page 54. 

Top issue in defense debate, page 104. 

Outlook for new tax system, page 70. 


PHOT CONGRESSIONAL DEBATE on farm 
programs will crop up this year. 

It'll come from 2 directions: 

From those who want federal subsidies 
chopped, those who want to keep them. 

Reason for mounting worry is shown by 
these figures: 

For each dollar that farmers took in 
5 years ago, Department of _Agriculture 
Spent 20 cents. 

Now federal farm programs cost 53 
cents for each dollar farmers receive. 

To learn how farm crisis affects you, 
See page 84. 


DON'T OVERLOOK WHAT NONPRODUCT costs 
can do to your sales. 


Production costs become less important 
as nonproduction costs mount. 

Example: 

In Alaska, with shipping costs added 
to price tag, even cheaper brands look 
expensive. 

Result: 

Customer buys better-grade products 
which satisfy needs for longer time. 


MUST COMPANIES doing business in other 
countries obey U. S. law or foreign laws 
when these laws conflict? 

This issue is key question to be 
settled by court action. 

Here's the story: 

Canadians are charging U. S. with 
attempting to make American law prevail 
in Canada. 

U. S. Justice Department has antitrust 
suit against 2 U. S. radio-TV 
manufacturers. 

Allegation is that the companies use 
their Canadian subsidiaries to set up a 
patent pool in Canada aimed at 
restricting imports to Canada. 

Canadians argue that the pool is legal 
under Canadian patent law and that the 
antitrust action is extraterritorial 
application of U. S. antitrust law. 

Justice officials argue that guiding 
brains behind the patent pool are in the 
U. S. companies--therefore U. S. 
antitrust law applies. 

Outcome could have important implica- 
tions for U. S.-Canadian relations as 
well as individual companies doing 
business in other countries where laws 
eonrlict with U. S$. laws. 


PRUSSIA REACTS QUICKLY to U. S. gains 
in missile, satellite developments. 

Why? Look at these facts--involving 
industry: 

USSR is operating about 690,000 
industrial establishments. 

But 40 per cent of all Soviet employ- 
ment is concentrated in about 500 
establishments, each with 3,000 workers 
or more. 

In America not more than 15 per cent 
of industrial employment is in estab- 
lishments of this size. 

Bunching of Soviet industrial power is 
major worry for Russia Since U. S. 
would have fewer targets to hit than 
would Reds striking at U. S. 
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“We get a territory-by- 
product sales break- 
down every Monday 
morning from SBC” 


A service created for management 





Faced with urgent demands for lower 
costs and added growth opportunities, 
more and more executives are turning 
to The Service Bureau Corporation, a 
nationwide subsidiary of IBM. 


From SBC, on a regular or periodic 
basis—you get reports and records that 
help you lower costs, find new markets, 
keep production flowing smoothly, or 
keep inventories at profitable levels. 


And you get the benefits of the latest 
high-speed data processing equipment 
without a costly capital investment. 
You pay for RESULTS only. 


Check your local office for all the facts. 


80 offices from coast to coast! 





THE SERVICE 
BUREAU 
CORPORATION 

a subsidiary of IBM 























Letters from 






businessmen 


Two kinds of liberals? 

We might classify liberals in two 
groups. First we have the amateurs 
who, although lacking in experience 
and judgment, and unable to fore- 
see the consequences of their acts, 
nevertheless fancy themselves as 
“advanced thinkers.” If allowed 
their way, so they think, they would 
soon roll back the barriers to Utopia. 

In the second group we have the 
old professional liberal politician, 
glib of tongue, and by no means 
naive. He wins majorities by cater- 
ing to minorities who seek special 
privileges, and by sponsoring free- 
spending programs which benefit 
only a fraction of those who have to 
pay for them. 

A liberal is someone who never 
does anything for the first time or 
any other time unless he can get the 
money from a conservative to do it 
with. 

R. E. NEWELL 
Irwin, Pa. 


Tax reminder 


Why could not your publication 
promote with businessmen every- 
where the following means of edu- 
cating the nation’s taxpayers? 

Every price tag, every cash regis- 
ter slip, every invoice, every sales 
slip could carry this notation: 

“Twenty-five per-cent or more of 
the price you pay here represents 
taxes to the federal government vot- 
ed by your congressmen, past and 
present.” 

JACK COFFRIN 
Coffrin Studio 
Miles City, Montana 


More on right to work 

This is in reference to your arti- 
cle entitled, ‘Right to Work: Big- 
ger Battle Coming” (January). 

Under the section, ‘Union finan- 
cial support,” you state that right- 
to-work statutes in Arizona, In- 
diana, Nevada, North Dakota, and 
Kansas do not include prohibitions 
against payment of dues or fees by 
nonmembers of the union (agency 
shop). 

A four-year study of the agency 
shop now shows that you can add 
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Florida, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
and Texas to this list as they have 
no provision in their right-to-work 
statutes making payment of dues 
or fees as a condition of employment 
unlawful. Also, the Attorney Gener- 
al of North Dakota has issued an 
opinion that the agency shop is law- 
ful within his state whereas a Su- 
perior Court in Arizona has ruled 
that the agency shop is unlawful in 
Arizona. 
Further, the Attorney General in 
Nevada in 1952 issued an opinion 
that the agency shop was lawful 
within the state. However, the new 
Attorney General of Nevada issued 
another opinion in 1958 that now 
makes the agency shop a violation 
of the state right-to-work law. 
NORMAN E. JONES 
President 
Norman E. Jones & Associates 
South Gate, California 

&This additional information appreciated 


Helpful 


Your article “You Can Tell Who 
Wants Success” in the December is- 
sue is a must for every business- 
man. 

Being a young college graduate, 
I believe it will serve as a guide for 
my career. 

THOMAS N. BATES 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Minority consumers 

I have just seen ‘‘Here’s Look at 
Tomorrow’s Consumer” (December, 
1958). 

Though I can well appreciate that 
the money for the merchant and the 
manufacturer lies in the mass mar- 
ket, it seems to me that the current 
thinking tends to overlook that seg- 
ment of the population that should 
be of concern to at least a small 
group of merchants and manufac- 
turers. 

This segment is the minority that, 
though they may statistically fall 
into the typical picture as painted 
in your article (i.e., young married, 
number of children, education, in- 
come level, age, etc.) do not live in 
the suburbs, do not shop in shopping 
centers, are not do-it-yourselfers, 
feel no compulsion to decorate the 
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Now any sidewalk becomes a loading platform with this unique Railway 
Express Level-Loader truck. Hydraulically operated, this truck is engi- 
neered for efficient, safe loading and unloading . . . can adjust its van to 
any height or to any angle to form its own loading ramp. Part of the largest 
privately operated truck fleetin the world, these trucks are just one feature 
of the Railway Express multimillion-dollar modernization program de- 
signed to give you faster, more complete service. 

Your shipment moves swiftly to almost anywhere in the world—with 
unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way. You get door-to-door delivery 
at no extra charge (within REA delivery limits in the U.S.A.). Check the 


special low rates on many commodities. Next time you want safe, swift, sure 


shipping —call Railway Express! 





Photographed by Robert Yarnali Richie 
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New! Dependable - 
Intercom with 
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Executone protects your privacy, never interrupts. Exclusive 
“Chime-Matic’”® signalling announces all calls with a soft 
chime and signal light. Conversations are private and confi- 
dential, yet you can reply from across the room, if you wish.* 


Executone Gives You More Working Minutes Per Hour! 


@ Information is exchanged instantly via Executone. Walking time 
becomes working time. 


@ Executone handles all inside calls— telephone lines are kept open 
for outside calls. 


@ Costly telephone “call backs’ are reduced drastically. You get 
information from other departments while ‘‘on the phone” 





Installations in every type of busi- 
ness prove that Executone pays 
for itself many times over! Write 
for more information. 


EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. X-3 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send me full 
data on Executone Intercom. I am parti- 
cularly interested in: 


! 

| 

| 

| 

| on 

j ( Inter-Office Communication 
(C) Intra-Plant Communication 

| © Switchboard Reliet 

| 

| 

| 
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Don’t Walk... Talk! 


Lecilone’ 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 


*U.S. Pat. No. 2,744,966 
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C) Locating Personnel 


Name 





Firm 








| 


Address. City. 
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In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 


home with superfluous appliances, 
and do feel that being in debt or liv- 
ing beyond one’s means IS bad. 
This minority also prefers to 

spend dollars on quality and to look 
for merchandise that will last—a 
task which daily grows more and 
more difficult. They also treat credit 
with a great deal of respect. 

MRS. JOHN 0. EDWARDS 

New York City. 


When job is done 


We would like to reprint the 
article titled “Test Your Sense of 
Closure” from January 1959 in our 
Mainline Management Memo. 

S. H. SMITH 

United Air Lines 

Cheyenne, Wyo 
Permission granted. 


This article sure hits the nail on 
the head... 
H. J. BERGER 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


A most interesting article... 


L. E. COX 
Manager 

3emis Bros. Bag Co 
Kansas City, Mo. 


I think this is an article which we 
can use to advantage with super- 
visors and personnel. 

RALPH J. THOMAS 


DeKalb Agricultural Association, Inc. 
Sycamore, , 


I found the article “Test Your 
Sense of Closure’ to be very in- 
teresting and would like to distrib- 
ute it to some of my supervisors. 

J. W. COOKE 


General Electric Co 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Economy for tomorrow 


Too much dependence is placed on 
continued population growth at its 
present pace. 

Such growth can make as many 
problems as it solves. 

Nor is there any convincing as- 
surance that satisfactory perform- 
ance for the future can be based on 
a setup nursemaided by supersales- 
men, burdened by heavy borrowing 
from the future, marked by deficit 
financing and sustained by artificial 
respiration. So-called built-in sta- 
bilizers consist mostly in transfer- 
ring the economic deficiency load 
onto the government. Few mention 
our responsibility for putting our 
own economic house in order, for 
organizing the self-discipline of 
workers, management and others 
concerned in the mobilization of a 
more realistic performance. 

WALTER SONNEBERG 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Just think what your profits would be if you had to use 
production and handling methods little changed 
from the days of the Pharaohs. Yet, if you are plan- 
ning a new building or expanding an existing one, 
your choice of construction may force you to use 
techniques hardly more modern. But today, there’s 
a better way to build—a way that brings 20th century 
engineering and mass production right to your site. 
It’s with pre-engineered Butler buildings. 

Instead of heavy walls, Butler buildings permit the use 
of lightweight, low cost curtain walls—of masonry, 
metal or glass. Butler roofs are metal—easy to insu- 
late, low in maintenance—instead of heavy built-up 
coverings that must be repaired periodically. In place 
of column- or truss-supported roofs, Butler buildings 


but here’s the building for 
an expanding 


economy! 


use a rigid-frame structural system that leaves the 
interior post-free for efficient layout planning, par- 
titioning and illumination. Butler buildings go up 
weeks to months faster. Pre-engineered parts fit to- 
gether perfectly to speed erection and make a 
weather-tight, durable covering. 

And Butler’s modular design makes future expan- 
sion practical without the need for demolition or 
interruption of work within the original structure. 


The facts about this modern way to build are so im- 
portant to your business that they deserve your per- 
sonal attention. There’s a Butler Builder near you 
who can give you the whole story. Call him. He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages of your phone book under 
“Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or write us direct. 


, BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ee, payaso” 


Manufacturers of Buildings - 


7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Oil Equipment * Farm Equipment * Dry Cleaners Equipment * Outdoor Advertising Equipment * Custom Fabrication 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. + Atlanta, Ga. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio = Pittsburgh, Pa. * New York City and Syracuse, N. Y. * Boston, Mass. * Washington, D.C. + Burlington, Ont., Canada 
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This 2-Ib. 11-0z. tape recorder is about half 
the size of a Russian novel, yet it will re- 
cord anything, anywhere. It is the Dictet 
portable recorder. 

And it’s so simple a retarded parakeet 
can use it... just pick up the mike and 
talk. The microphone doubles as a play- 
back speaker. 





Don’t let its tiny size fool you. It is the 
one perfect instrument for on-the-spot re- 
cording of sales reports, travel notes, inter- 
views, taking inventory, conferences or bird 
calls, if you wish. It has a handsome leather 
carrying case with shoulder strap for travel. 
The tape is magazine-loaded . . . there’s 
no threading. The batteries are powerful 
enough for 20-plus hours of recording. Write 
Dictaphone Corporation for more informa- 
tion. ..or better still, call a Dictaphone 
representative for a demonstration. 





DICTET’ sy 
DICTAPHONE:® 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. NB-39 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Unions push 
federal jobless pay 


Congress debates law to restrict 
states, boost benefits and costs 


UNEMPLOYMENT compensation is 
one of the liveliest issues in this 
session of Congress. It is also being 
studied on a less controversial basis 
by most state legislatures. 

In Washington, the issue is the 
basic one: 

Should the federal government 
dictate minimum standards which 
the states would have to meet with 
respect to amount and duration of 
benefit payments to the unemploy- 
ed? 

This would be a giant step to- 
ward federalization and eventual 
destruction of the state-federal re- 
lationship that has worked for more 
than 20 years. 

In the states, the legislatures are 
concerned with familiar and often 
adopted proposals to increase the 
benefits amounts, pay them over a 
longer period and extend them to 
employes of smaller businesses. 

On their own, the states have in- 
creased average weekly benefits 
from $10.94 in 1938, the first year 
they were paid, to $30.58 last year. 

They have increased the average 
time idle workers may draw bene- 
fits from 13.5 to 23.5 weeks. 

They have broadened coverage to 
the point where federal action ex- 
tending benefits to all nonfarm busi- 
ness employing even one_ person 
would add fewer then two million 
employes to the approximately 40 
million now covered. 

The drive for federalization of 
unemployment compensation is be- 
ing pushed by organized labor as 
the easiest and surest way of get- 
ting more benefits and increasing 
union influence over the program. 

Progress toward this goal is being 
attempted in the move toward es- 
tablishing federal minimum stand- 
ards for states to meet. The vehicle 
is a bill by Sen. John F. Kennedy, 


Democrat of Massachusetts, chair- 
man of the Senate labor subcom- 
mittee. Thirty-one senators joined 
him in introducing it. A companion 
bill introduced in the House by 
Rep. Frank M. Karsten, Democrat 
of Missouri, is supported by 125 
House members. Major provisions 
of the Kennedy bill would: 


> Require states to establish a mini- 
mum benefit of not less than 50 per 
cent of a worker’s weekly pay and 
not less than two thirds the state’s 
average weekly pay. The unem- 
ployed worker would receive the les- 
ser of the two benefits set by the 
state equal to or above these mini- 
mums. 


> Require states to pay benefits for 
at least 39 weeks to all employes 
who are entitled to collect. Reduced 
duration would not be allowed, for 
example, for those with less work 
experience. 


> Require states to extend cover- 
age to every business employing 
even one worker, but continue ex- 
emption for domestics and farm 
employment. 


Senator Kennedy said his bill, if 
passed, would “cushion any reces- 
sion, alleviate individual hardship, 
and speed national recovery.” 

President Eisenhower and others 
see the desirability of higher and 
more extended benefits, but prefer 
to leave the decision to state offi- 
cials who are in a better position to 
judge the-need and impact. The 
President has urged the states to 
establish benefits of at least half a 
worker’s regular earnings and to 
pay them for 26 weeks if necessary, 
but he has not suggested that the 
federal government should dictate 
those standards. 

Prof. Edison L. Bowers of Ohio 
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« | J'WA flies through figurework with the “99” Calculator 
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THE PROOF IS ON THE TAPE! 
Gutomatically, phy — 
Mult poles 
$34.56 
184 pes. 


two machines formerly used. : rs, 
> 995.50/%10 


At TWA, the REMINGTON RAND “99” Printing Calculator plays an important 


part in the fast, efficient service you enjoy. 


One of its many uses is the proration of passenger fares to participating airlines. : eee 


In this operation the "99" combines division, constant multiplication, and 
addition. In all TW A's figuring operations on the “99”, printed SIMPLA TAPE 
proof instantly verifies first-run accuracy. 

TWA officials state: These “99” Calculators have resulted in a considerable 


reduction of figuring costs and increase in efficiency...each “99” replaced 23550 


- i~} 
a Oo, 


Did you know you can buy a"99” Calculator for less than $6.10 a week 
after a small down payment? Contact your local Remington Rand Office or 
write for folder C1152, Room 1303, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Makes 


folding fast & easy! 





costs less thana 
standard typewriter! 




























This small, light folding machine does away 
with the drudgery of hand folding and interruptions 
to office routines—soon pays for itself with only 
occasional use. 

The Pitney-Bowes FH, with semi-automatic 
feed, double-folds up to 80 letter sheets a minute. 
(With fully automatic feed, at slight extra cost, it is 
even faster.) Makes eight different folds. Set it for 
fold widths wanted by merely moving two knobs, 
Takes most standard weights and finishes of paper, 
from 3 by 3 up to 8% by 14 inches. It even folds 
sheets stapled together! Can be used by anybody, 
and costs less than a standard typewriter. 

Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a 
demonstration. Or send coupon for 
free illustrated booklet. 





The larger model FM, 
fully automatic, can 
fold up to 19,000 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of new postal sheets an hour. 


rates with parcel post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Folding & Inserting Machines 


Made by the originator of the postage meter . . . offices in 12] cities. 


— me << St Se A A se 
PITNEY-BOWES, INC. l 
| 1321 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 


| Send free (1 booklet on PB folding and i 
inserting machines; CZ Postal Rate Chart 


NEW! 

PB’s 3300-FH 
combined folder-inserter 
folds and stuffs 500 bills, 
letters, etc. in envelopes 
in 8 minutes! By itself, 
the 3300 hooks onto any 
PB folder, or can serve 
as an inserter alone. 


Name 





Address —— 
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State University, chairman of the 
Ohio State Advisory Council on Un- 
employment Compensation, warns 
of several undesirable consequences 
likely to result from federal inter- 
vention. 

“Adoption by Congress of mini- 
mum benefit standards, enforceable 
by federal financial controls, would 
doubtless sound the death knell for 
current remnants of state adminis- 
tration,” he says. 

“A federal system would cost 
more, both in overhead and benefit 
expenditures,” Professor Bowers 
told a conference of employment 
service personnel. “Some believe it 
would be less flexible and offer less 
room for creative ability and initia- 
tive. Programs in the poorest states 
might be improved and those in the 
best states retarded.” 

The original purpose of the fed- 
eral law was solely to persuade the 
states to enact unemployment com- 
pensation laws, Professor Bowers 
concluded, and “that original pur- 
pose has been accomplished.” 

The federal law, passed in 1935 
as part of the Social Security Act, 
simply imposed on employers a fed- 
eral unemployment tax of three per 
cent of payroll, with the proviso 
that 90 per cent of the tax (or 2.7 
per cent of payroll) would be cred- 
ited to states which set up approved 
unemployment compensation pro- 
grams and would be used to pay 
benefits. The federal government 
retained the three tenths per cent 
for administrative costs. 

Naturally each of the 51 states 
and territories set up programs. 
Otherwise they could recover none 
of the three per cent tax the em- 
ployers sent to Washington. 

To be approved a state program 
has to meet a few federal standards 
with respect to administration and 
coverage but, until now, the states 
themselves determined when a 
worker is eligible to receive unem- 
ployment compensation, how much 
and for how long. 

States also allow the employer’s 
tax rate to fluctuate on the basis of 
his record for keeping jobs steady— 
called experience rating—and the 
condition of the state’s reserve 
fund. As a result, in most states 
employers pay less than 2.7 per 
cent to the state. Some employers 
with excellent records pay only the 
three tenths per cent federal share. 

The national average rate collect- 
ed by the states last year was 1.4 per 
cent. States’ averages ranged from 
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In the Executive Suite ercar tiona Dallas, Tex V 1 / hitectural teak paneling helps build 
f ty nd mfort. Architect Broa » Ne n, Dalla Ass ste Designer: M rd Owen Sheets, Clcremont, slifornia, 


Wood Paneling by Weldwood—ageless beauty for lasting luxury 


This is teak. It is one of many fine woods from Weldwood you can select to give your office or home enduring 
warmth. The woods- mahogany and rosewood from Africa; exotic teak and Nakora’ from the Orient; walnut, 
oak, and cherry from domestic forests, are but a few—come from all parts of the world. 

You can choose from a wide range of handsomely grained matched Weldwood panels, many of which are 
available with Weldwood’s superb factory -applied finish. Matching Weldwood Doors are also available. 


Such a choice, in addition to beauty; offers sound economy. Weldwood 


c NOW 4 nn ‘ r f) n rior ——— 
-——=- Free—new idea booklet for beautiful interi 1 


i] 
aneling needs little care, it e »nee ‘repainting ¢ repapering, 
paneling needs little care, it ends the need for repainting and repapering ! sii iii hiatal 
and is guaranteed for the life of the building in which it is installed. ; Dept. NB3-59, 55 West 44th Street 
1 New York 36, N. Y. - 
Weldwood paneling is displayed for you and your architect to inspect 

! 
at any of Weldwood’s 115 branch showrooms in the U. S. and Canada. —! i 
l ! 
® : Name 
1 ! 
sb Weldwood Wood Paneling I Address ! 
— m : City Zone State 1 
Product of UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION In Canada: Weldwood Plywood, Ltd. AAO 











...a hand in things to come 


Probing the atom...for you 


The boundless energy of the uranium atom means a brighter future 


Every day brings the benefits of atomic energy closer to our 
daily living. It presents a whole new field of exploration for scientists all 
over the world. 

A longer, healthier life is hopefully ahead as radiation is help- 
ing doctors learn more about the basic processes of life by revealing how 
certain elements are put to work by the body. The controlled rays of the 
atom are also being used to pin-point malignant tissues for subsequent treat- 
ment. And radiation studies of how plants absorb nutrition from sun and 
soil are showing the way to improved food supplies. 

These are but a few of the vital jobs being done by radioisotopes 
—radioactive materials created in atomic reactors at Oak Ridge, Tennessee 
... the great atomic energy center operated by Union Carbide for the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. The people of Union Carbide will continue 


their pioneering research in atomic energy —and in the vital fields of alloys, 


carbons, chemicals, gases and plastics—to bring you a brighter future. 





Learn more about the excit- 
ing work now going on in 
atomic energy. Send for the 
illustrated booklet, “The 
Atom in Our Hands.” Union 
Carbide Corporation, 30 East 
42nd Street, NewYork17,N.Y. 
In Canada, Union Carbide 


Canada Limited, Toronto. 


UNION 


CARBIDE 
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JOBLESS PAY 


continued 


four tenths per cent in Virginia to 
the full 2.7 per cent in Alaska and 
Rhode Island. 

The proposed federal standards 
would threaten this incentive for 
employers to regularize their em- 
ployment. 

The states’ right and ability to 
reduce tax rates would be restricted. 

The proposed federal minimum 
benefits are higher than those now 
existing in any state. They would 
require imposition of the full allow- 
able tax rate. The AFL-CIO has 
attacked rate fluctuation based on 
experience rating as incompatible 
with the aims of unemployment 
compensation and would like to see 
all employers pay a flat rate. 

Major business groups view fed- 
eral minimum standards as putting 
the states in a straitjacket, reducing 
their ability to improve their pro- 
grams through experiment to cor- 
rect mistakes, and to make adjust- 
ments dictated by local economic 
conditions. 

This is what has happened under 
state control: 

Since 1953, 45 states have in- 
creased benefits one or more times. 

Thirty states, covering more than 
90 per cent of employes eligible for 
unemployment compensation, pay 
weekly benefits of $30 or more. 

Since 1954, benefits have increas- 
ed faster than wages and the cost of 
living. Benefits have risen 23.6 per 
cent, wages of covered workers, 15 
per cent, and living costs, nine per 
cent. 

More than 75 per cent of covered 
workers are in states which pay 
benefits for 26 weeks or more. In 
the beginning the top limit in 42 
states was 16 weeks. 

Notwithstanding isolated exam- 
ples, most of those drawing benefits 
are getting at least half their regu- 
lar wages. In New York, for exam- 
ple, three fourths are getting that 
much although the maximum bene- 
fit is slightly less than half the state 
average pay. 

Union leaders favor increased un- 
employment compensation benefits 
through Congress—where they can 








concentrate pressure—as_ prefer-_ 
able to extension of the Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act 
which expires on April 1. Passed 
last year, this law provides tax-free 
loans to states as a recession meas- 
ure to aid those that wish to ex- 
tend the time limit on benefit pro- 
grams. President Eisenhower has 








said he opposes an extension. END 
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Hs the world is half asleep! Men who could be making twice their present 
salaries are coasting along, hoping for promotions but doing nothing to 
bring themselves forcefully to the attention of management. 






They’re wasting the most fruitful years of their business lives... throwing away 
thousands of dollars they may never be able to make up. And, oddly enough, 
they don’t realize—even remotely—the tragic consequences of their failure to 
forge ahead while time is still on their side. 

















These are the men who are unknowingly headed for the frustrations and the 
disappointments of mediocrity. They'll go part way up the ladder and down again 
by the time they're fifty years old. They'll be executive material in their twenties 
and thirties—and clerks in their fifties. They'll have high hopes for themselves 
and their families while they’re young; but only struggling, skimping and regret 
later on when their earning power should be at its height. 


Send for Your Free Copy of “Forging Ahead in Business” 





If you want to discover how to succeed while you are still young—if you want 
to avoid the heartbreak of failure in later years—send today for “Forging Ahead 
in Business”... one of the most practical and realistic booklets ever written on 
the problems of personal advancement. 


Here you will find—not a “pep talk,” not an academic lecture—but cold, hard 
facts on how to improve your position and increase your income. You will be 
told what the qualifications of an executive are in today’s competitive market... 
what you must know to make $15,000, $20,000 or more a year... what you must 
do to accumulate this knowledge. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” was written for mature, ambitious men who seri- 
ously want to get down to bed-rock in their thinking about their business future. If 
you feel it is meant for you, simply fill in and return the coupon below. Your 
complimentary copy will be mailed to you promptly. 


Pee SSS SSS Se SSS ee eS eee eee 
| ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
i Dept. 114, 71 W. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

In Canada: 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
! Please Mail Me, Without Cost, a Copy of Your 48-Page Book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
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The giant planes that have opened the Jet Age carry 
both passengers and Air Express ! As a shipper, you are 
entering a brand new ten-mile-a-minute world. 


The whole U. S. A. is now your local market. Your 
shipments cross the nation in 270 minutes—just about 
half the previous time. Your goods can go on sale 


CALL AIR EXPRESS &. .. division 


Now...Air Express goes 


Almost twice the speed 
at the same low rates 


thousands of miles away the same day they are shipped. 
Business will boom, inventories decline, duplicate 
warehouses disappear. 


These are vast and electrifying changes. And Air 
Express prepared more than a year ago to help you 
take them in stride. Added fleets of modern trucks, 
many radio dispatched . . . added fast moving con- 
veyors at airports .. . added a nationwide private wire 
network ... all designed to give you jet age speed 
from the ground up! 


of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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Yet Air Express rates are still low, still unchanged. For 
jet as for regular service, rates at many weights and 
distances cannot be beaten. And only Air Express 
offers you one carrier door-to-door speed to thousands 
of U. S. cities and towns. Explore all the facts. Call 
Air Express. 


GETS THERE FIRST via U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


GETS THERE HOST 


A private wire system co-ordinates all Air Express opera- 
tions throughout the country . . . keeps your shipment 
moving swiftly and steadily to its destination. 


13,500 Air Express trucks are at your service. Many are 
equipped with two-way radio communication for fast 
pick-up, often minutes after you call up. 


Jet-fast Air Express now flies coast to coast and border to 
border. New cities in every section of the country will be 
added to the schedule as quickly as possible. 








Mr. N. L. Cleveland 
Rockville, Conn. 








“A 13-ton bulldozer bit my Car!” 22). sormar cieveiene 


“Even our Hardware Mutuals man, who’d 
seen all kinds of accidents, had to admit 
mine was unique. Here’s how it happened... 

“I was just heading back to my parked 
auto when I noticed the giant bulldozer 
backing steadily toward my car. I shouted 
too late. The sharp tractor treads had al- 
ready taken a mammoth bite into the side 
of my automobile. 

“The bulldozer collision hazard! I cer- 
tainly wasn’t thinking about that when I 
signed up for our Family Auto Policy. 





“Hardware Mutuals have a reputation 
for fast, fair claims action. And my case, 
unusual or not, was no exception. Just a 
few days after I reported the collision loss 
they sent me my check.”’ 


Dividend savings, too! 


Bullying bulldozers are few and far between. But 
there are many everyday causes of auto collision 
or upset loss. Solid, certain protection need not be 
expensive. Our policyholders are saving real money 
through dividend returns on collision insurance! 
Why not phone your Hardware Mutuals man now? 


. Home... Business 


i f Auto.. ‘ 
Hardware Mutu als. en a posal ¢ Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY * HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

























TRENDS of Nation’s Business 








The state of the nation 


Austerity for all—with exceptions 


SECRETARY OF STATE DULLES, in a report 
made to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
before his hospitalization, gave warning that 
strained relations with the communist bloc may 
continue for “decades and perhaps even genera- 
tions.” The costs for Americans, he said, will de- 
mand “austerity and sacrifice on the part of all.” 

President Eisenhower has further made plain 
that he thinks this austerity should begin in 
Washington. Pleading for his precariously balanced 
budget, he told the Congress there should be con- 
stant review of all governmental activities and 
subsequent pruning of all wasteful or superfluous 
expenditure. “(Changing circumstances,” said Mr. 
Eisenhower, “offer opportunities for economies in 
a variety of existing federal programs.” 

It would be helpful if the responsible executive 
officers, in addition to preaching austerity to those 
already hard put to pay their taxes, would consider 
certain clear opportunities for economies under 
their own personal control. A case in point is the 
so-called “Cultural Exchange Program” of the De- 
partment of State. 


The connection of many of these exchanges with 
any form of culture other than physical is hard to 
detect. For instance, American taxpayers are, 
under this program, currently paying the expenses 
of a Massachusetts swimming coach who is tour- 
ing Latin America, and those of a Connecticut 
track coach who has been sent to Africa. As a 
result of his efforts, says the State Department in 
an official press release, “Athletes in Libya and 
Ethiopia will be learning American track and field 
techniques.” Doubtless true, but scarcely an illus- 
tration of “‘austerity and sacrifice.” 

Few, if any, forms of sport are slighted by this 
program, though for some unexplained reason pro- 
fessionals from New England seem to be currently 
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most favored. Thus “two masters of the art of 
basketball”—the State Department’s definition— 
will this spring visit France and some of its restive 
African colonies to “conduct basketball clinics.”’ 
These “brilliant playmakers” are from the Boston 
Celtics and were tested for cultural exchange by 
an earlier tour of the Middle East in 1957. The 
State Department has graciously arranged the 
coming trip so as not to interfere with their pro- 
fessional schedule here at home. 

The cultural exchange program earns at least 
the second of those adjectives by also bringing for- 
eign athletes to this country, often in bunches. A 
12-man basketball team from Ecuador last month 
completed a merry whirl which took the group by 
bus from Jacksonville, to Niagara Falls, to Baton 
Rouge and way stations including Washington 
and little old New York. They were accompanied, 
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for good measure, “by an adult leader, a coach, 
a physician and a representative of the Ecuado- 
rian Provincial Sports League,” all guests of our 
austerity-conscious government. 

In addition to this endeavor for ‘mutual under- 
standing,” the Department of State also sponsors 
an “International Educational Exchange Service” 
which seemingly takes charge of the baseball 
players, a game thus defined as more educational 
though less cultural than basketball or track. This 
agency, for instance, recently dispatched that 
famous old pitcher, ‘“Lefty’’ Gomez, together with 
a National League umpire to call the strikes, to 
Havana and other Caribbean cities. The official 
purpose was “to promote increased understand- 
ing” in “baseball-conscious countries.” Unfortu- 
nately, due to one of those circumstances for which 
nobody is really to blame, this particular diplo- 
matic effort found Cuban youth more Castro than 
baseball conscious. 
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The International Educational Exchange Serv- 
ice, however, concentrates not so much on “bril- 
liant playmakers” as on newspaper people, 
evidently also regarded as more educated than 
cultured. Thus, as the New Year dawned, the De- 
partment of State announced: “‘A young Jamaican 
journalist will have the opportunity to participate 
in the life of an American small town during the 
next two months as a staff member of the Troy, 
Ohio, Daily News.” , 

This fortunate young person turns out to be 
Miss Barbara Joy Goodison, a feature writer for 
the Kingston (Jamaica) Daily Gleaner and editor 
of the weekly Children’s Own. “After her two- 
month stint with the Daily News’”—to quote 
the official press release again—Barbara Joy “will 
spend one month traveling to different sections of 
the United States.” On this pleasant gleaning, 
after two months of Trojan toil, Miss Goodison 
is presumably now engaged. 

This ratio of one month of subsidized sight-see- 
ing for two of actual work is not exactly austere. 
It is, however, standard for the youngsters now 
being brought here from all over by the not-too- 
economy-conscious Department of State. Thus 
Mr. Eric Peereboom, of Amsterdam, is assured of a 
“30-day tour” following his current two months 
of employment by the Trenton (N. J.) Times. In 
this case the State Department daringly predicts 
that the young visitor will “eventually become” 
editor of his Netherlands newspaper. 

Only a part of the expenses of these visiting 
journalists is paid by Uncle Sam. The sponsoring 
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newspaper provides the temporary job and the 
government covers the travel costs. But these are 
sometimes considerable. A newspaperman from 
Yokohama, Mr. Kikuo Shibuzaki, is now rounding 
out a three-month assignment on the Quincy 
(Mass.) Patriot Ledger. 

The State Department describes this Japanese 
visitor as a specialist “in news about the Yoko- 
hama water front,” which could be useful in 
Quincy since it also has a water front, though on 
a different ocean. 

The foreign journalists brought to this country 
by the Department of State do not merely write 
copy. They also sometimes provide it. Mr. George 
Anastassopoulis, of the Athens (Greece) Kath- 
imerini is an illustration. The Washington Daily 
News not long since extracted a sprightly interview 
from Mr. Anastassopoulis “‘on the delicate subject 
of American girls,” to whom he has naturally given 
attention as part of his mission “to foster greater 
mutual understanding.” 

Mr. A. finds our college girls (of whom he has 
seen the most) “very good looking—and their 
bodies are well proportioned.” But “with Europe- 
ans they are worried as much as careful.” Of 
course this might be because of the official warn- 
ings about austerity, though Mr. A. from Athens 
doesn’t draw that conclusion. What he does con- 
clude about the American girl is that “there is a 
point at which she stops.” 

Would that the same could be said for this par- 
ticular program! 


All of this amiable nonsense of course comes 
under the foreign aid program, subheading in the 
current budget; “Department of State, Exchange 
of Persons.” It should be said that other profes- 
sions, beside athletes and newspapermen, are 
represented among the free riders, though the two 
types singled out certainly seem to predominate. 
The requested appropriation to continue the un- 
dertaking is not large as these things go—only $24 
million and therefore actually a million less than 
was obtained for this particular boondoggle last 
year. In this year’s budget message the President 
made no comment on the item, which is not to be 
confused with the important work of the U. S. In- 
formation Agency. 

Yet it would seem that if our chief administra- 
tive officers are really concerned about economy, 
here is an example of conspicuous waste in which 
Congress can, with no reservations, help them out. 
It is a pleasant but wholly improper dissipation 
of public funds which serves to encourage far more 
dangerous extravagance right down the line. And 
$24 million, after all, is the equivalent of a levy of 
a little more than $10 on every man, woman and 
child resident in the state of Connecticut. 
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FIGUREWORK PRODUCTION 


eee when you take advantage of a MARCHANT installment or lease plan 


Here are practical, visible results of putting Marchant 
calculators and adding machines to work under your 
choice of five installment and lease plans: 

1. Speedy reduction of your figurework backlog. 
2. Shortened output time for your regular figuring day 
in and day out. 3. New time for needed figuring that you 
have never been able to get around to. 4. Small initial 
cash outlay and low monthly payments, both allowing 
you to save cash reserves for timely use. 


You can choose from three ‘“‘Pay As You Save” plans— 


monthly payments for 6, 12, or 18 months—to own the 
machines you need. Or, you can have constant use of ma- 
chines under a perpetual lease or lease with option to buy. 

For information about the Marchant equipment and 
plan that will give you maximum figurework and cash 
advantages, call any Marchant office or send the coupon. 


AS LITTLE AS $23.75 A MONTH 
puts a new Marchant calculator to work for you right 
away ...and it's only $18.00 a month for the Marchant 
10-key, electric adding machine. 


a See how typical firms are now using the Marchants they needed, by taking advantage of installment and lease plans 
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6 MONTHS PLAN 
Chosen by a wholesale grocery 
house when it was ready for two 
more Marchant Figurematic cal- 
culators to handle the mounting 
figurework required in serving its 
growing list of accounts. 


12 MONTHS PLAN 


A general contractor is buying a 
Marchant Deci- Magic under this 
plan. The model was chosen for 
its features that make estimating 
and other complex figurework 
easier, faster and 100 percent 
decimal-safe. 


18 MONTHS PLAN 
Selected by an electrical distrib- 
utor that wanted another Mar- 
chant ‘‘Twin-Set’’ Figurematic 
for multiplying items by prices, 
getting each extension and the 
accumulated total simultaneously 
—in a single automatic operation! 





PERPETUAL LEASE 
(Monthly Rental Payments) 

A small manufacturer prefers this 
means of acquiring a new Mar- 
chant Figuremaster. He has 
modernized his equipment and at 
the same time is conserving his 
limited working capital. 





LEASE WITH OPTION TO BUY 
(Monthly Payments) 
A retail chain has put in 10 Mar- 
chant Retail Specials on this 
basis, for daily figurework and on- 
store inventory. Retail Specials 
multiply quantity by price, de- 
liver individual or accumulated 
total during actual entry of price. 





12 MONTHS PLAN FOR 
ADDING MACHINE 


This is how a real estate and in- 
surance agency is buying its Mar- 
chant Adding Machine to improve 
customer service and streamline 
bookkeeping. 











MARCHANT CALCULATORS 


Division of SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


Modern Management Counts on Marchant 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


Please send us more information on Marchant’s 
C] “Pay As You Save” plans (6, 12 and 18 months) 
CL] Perpetual Lease Plan 
[) Lease With Option To Buy 


RN raicciniccstinenitesiacsin eer 
PLEASE ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


































How the new 


AVIS 


| CORPORATE 
TRAVEL 


PLAN 


reduces outstanding 
travel expenses ! 


Dorr-Oliver is a world leader in engineering and 
heavy process equipment. Over 400 executives and 
technical men make it a point to be in the right 
place at the right time. Dorr-Oliver has succeeded in 
reducing their total annual cash advances in the order 
of $35,000! 

Here’s what the comptrollers office told us: 
Traveling personnel save all the time they can by 
flying. They get the flexibility and convenience 
they need by driving rented cars from the nearest 
airport. But the problem of individual bills and 
vouchers from every car-rental point dictated a 
policy of “cash rentals only.” This tied up thou- 
sands of dollars in extra travel advances. 

One of the exclusive advantages of the Avis Cor- 
porate Travel Plan is the central billing procedure. 





Go places x3) 
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AS TOLD TO US BY 


DoRR- 
OLIvER 


It eliminates the confusion of individual accounts- 
payable on credit rentals. One monthly invoice 
makes accounting control easy and automatic. In- 
dividual transactions are identified and allocated 
by department, division, branch office, etc. The 
men who travel save time and expense accounting. 
The company saves bookkeeping expense. And 
there are substantial savings in time-and-mileage 
charges—in addition to the 5-figure reduction in 
annual cash advances! 


GET ALL THE FACTS, FREE! 


Whether your company travels 10 men or 10,000—write for 
information, on your business letterhead. No obligation! Ad- 
dress: AVIS (Dept. 41) 18 Irvington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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TRENDS of Nation’s Business 


Washington mood 


Democrats need a magic man; G.O.P. needs voters 


THE REPUBLICANS, with their thoughts on 1960, 
have been taking a hard look at their Grand Old 
Party. They are not happy at what they see. In the 
words of Republican National Chairman Meade 
Alcorn, they face some “frightening figures.” 

They have never liked to acknowledge it, at 
least publicly, but now leaders, including Chair- 
man Alcorn, openly confess that President Eisen- 
hower’s victories in 1952 and 1956 were not vic- 
tories for the Republican Party at all, but were 
really personal triumphs for a war hero. 

“Despite the two great presidential sweeps of 
1952 and 1956,” says Mr. Alcorn, “the Republican 
Party has not won what could properly be called 
a national party victory since 1946 when the had- 
enough temper of the country touched off a land- 
slide.” 

Well, where does that leave the G.O.P. with 
respect to the 1960 election? 

On the basis of what was said at a meeting of 
the Republican National Committee the party can 
hold on to the White House in next year’s elec- 
tion in only two ways: 

1. The Republicans will have to come up with 
a presidential nominee in 1960 who, like General 
Eisenhower, is stronger than the party, or 

2. The party will have to become much stronger 
with rank-and-file Americans than it now appears 
to be. 


According to a Gallup Poll, if all American 
voters—including self-styled independents—now 
were asked to register as party members, 54 per 
cent would line up as Democrats and only 36 per 


cent as Republicans. (Ten per cent said they 


didn’t know what they would do). 

From all this, it would seem that the Repub- 
lican outlook is rather bleak. 

But if this is so, why then are the Democrats 
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so reserved, so subdued? Why are they not making 
bold and sweeping claims in advance of the 1960 
election? In view of all the melancholy talk com- 
ing from the Republicans, the Democrats ought 
to be exultant. They ought to be making plans 
now for the inauguration of a Democratic Presi- 
dent on Jan. 20, 1961. 

The fact is, though, that they are not at all 
sure of capturing the White House next year, 
despite the overwhelming evidence that theirs is 
the stronger party. There are two reasons for their 
wait-and-see attitude. 

First, no man in the big field of Democratic 
presidential possibilities arouses any great and 
widespread enthusiasm in the party—none seems 
to possess in large measure what the professionals 
call “magic.” Virtually every man who is being 
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boomed has some flaw, some weakness that pro- 
duces a chill somewhere in the party. 

Second, influential Democrats have concluded 
that a familiar American political pattern has been 
shattered. What they mean is this: The voters no 
longer seem to think it important to have a Presi- 
dent and a Congress of the same political faith at 
the same time, as they have demonstrated in three 
national elections in a row, beginning in 1954. 

Accordingly, these Democrats believe that a 
presidential election has now become pretty much 
a personality contest, with victory going to the 
candidate who is most attractive, most appealing. 


Now comes the biggest question of all for the 
Republicans as they prepare for next year: Who 
can do what Dwight D. Eisenhower did in 1952 
and 1956 in attracting millions of Democrats and 
independents to the Republican banner? 

In a talk at the National Press Club, President 
Eisenhower said that he could, but wouldn’t, write 
out a list of “half a dozen, or ten, or maybe a 
dozen fine, virile men in the Republican Party 
whom I would gladly support (for the nomina- 
tion).” 

The fact remains that only two men are talked 
about seriously in Washington when 1960 is men- 
tioned—Vice President Richard M. Nixon and 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York. 

In sharp contrast, ten or more Democrats are 
being touted for their party’s nomination. At this 
time. party insiders can do no better than say 
“Search me” when asked which one they think 
will emerge as the winner. 

Right now the two parties are not so much con- 
cerned about candidates as about making plans 
for the battle of 1960—lining up workers, raising 
money, and so on. The Democrats already have 
chosen Los Angeles as their convention city; the 
Republicans are expected to decide soon. 

The election of a President of the United States 
is, of course, a great political drama that excites 
the attention of the whole world. Few realize, 
however, how important it is to plan and work in 
advance for victory. That includes businessmen 
who wouldn’t think of launching a sales program 
without long and careful preparation. 

Fred Seaton, Secretary of the Interior and a 
keen student of politics, is convinced that Re- 
publicans, far more than Democrats, need to be 
prodded into realizing the importance of year- 
round work. 

“We have to revolutionize our thinking about 
politics and campaigning,” he has been telling 
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Republican audiences. “The facts of political life 
are that you win elections between elections. 

“You and I know a lot of people who regularly 
vote Republican but won’t run, work, contribute 
or sometimes even talk Republican. I think there 
is much to be said for the generalization that, al- 
though many Democrats make politics a career, 
too many Republicans view it as a sacrifice.” 

Chairman Alcorn has outlined a program that 
calls for a weekly Republican television show, a 
monthly Republican magazine (the Democrats 
have had one for years), the recruitment of two 
million additional precinct workers, and a stepping 
up of party work all along the line. 

He also is insisting that the image of the Re- 
publican Party be changed so that it will have 
greater appeal to rank-and-file Americans. He told 
the Des Moines gathering that it was time “we 
snatched off the big business false face that the 
Democrats placed on us years ago—time we erased 
the dollar signs painted on our vests.” 


Claude Robinson, of the Opinion Research 
Corporation of Princeton, N.J., backed up Chair- 
man Alcorn by saying that surveys had shown 
that the Republican Party has come to be re- 
garded as “the party of the rich and the privileged, 
the upper crust,” whereas the Democratic Party 
is regarded as the party of the common man. 

This kind of talk caused something of an ex- 
plosion in Des Moines. Echoes of it have been re- 
verberating in Washington ever since. It brought 
out into the open something that a lot of people 
would like to hide—the fact that the Republican 
Party, like the Democratic Party, is badly split. 

Sen. Barry Goldwater, Arizona Republican, who 
won a spectacular victory last November on a 
conservative platform, told the Des Moines meet- 
ing that the party ought to “quit copying the 
New Deal.” He said that large numbers of Repub- 
licans had been staying away from the polls be- 
cause they no longer believe that the G.O.P. has 
any principles. 

President Eisenhower was obviously angered by 
Senator Goldwater’s remarks. How much influence 
the Chief Executive will have on the party’s choice 
of a nominee in 1960 is conjectural, but it could 
be considerable. He once said that he would main- 
tain a hands-off policy with respect to next year’s 
convention. But in his Press Club speech he modi- 
fied that. 

He said he ‘“‘couldn’t possibly support” a G.O.P. 
nominee who did not share his views on foreign 
policy and to some extent on domestic policy. 
What he seemed to be saying, in the view of his 
audience, was that he would not back any candi- 
date representing what is called the Old Guard or 
Taft wing of the party. 
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The Case of the Clumsy Worker 

















“This man can do the work of ten,” Bill Casey realized, When Travelers’ man arrived he stated sympathetically, 
“But if I keep him a// my men will soon be victimized. “You need our Workmen’s Comp and Public Liability. 
He’s always mashing someone’s toe or bashing in a head. We'll put our safety experts on the problem right away— 
I'd better call a Travelers man before I’m in the red.” To make this man productive in a less destructive way.” 
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As promised, Travelers safety engineers dug in and worked So up went Casey’s profits and his company’s morale— 
To study Casey’s operation—find where dangers lurked. The clumsy worker hurt no one, alone in his corral. 
“Our Workmen’s Comp and Liability,” said Travelers’ man, Suppose you have a nemesis—inanimate or human: 
“Cuts accidents and lowers rates—a moneysaving plan.” Call in a trusty Travelers man—a man of great acumen, 
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TRUCK OWNERS You have fewer road delays with nylon cord tires. 


Whether you operate one truck or fifty, the extra toughness of nylon 
means money in your pocket. Nylon casings stand up under roughest 
use, offer many more safe retreads. Many truckers report costs down as 
much as 50% after they switched to nylon. Next time you buy new tires or 
new trucks, get the lasting blowout protection of nylon cord tires. They’re 


proved safest. And they give lowest cost per mile. 0 
THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH NYL ri 


LOOK FOR THE NYLON IDENTIFICATION ON TIRE SIDEWALL. BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
Enjoy the “DU PONT SHOW OF THE MONTH” on CBS-TV 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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BEST JOB INSURANCE: 


PROFITS 


Progress of economy 


depends on earnings 


PROFITS ARE BEING BLAMED for a wide range of 
social and economic ills. 

Union leaders have called them the cause of in- 
flation. 

Others declare them immoral. 

Congressional committees are holding hearings to 
answer such questions as: 

Are present controls of profits adequate? 

Is the opportunity to earn profits being misused? 

Should corporations be required to get government 
permission before raising prices? 

The fact that corporate earnings now seem headed 
for an all-time high rate of possibly $49 billion be- 
fore taxes will give the critics of profits new ammuni- 
tion. Overlooked will be the fact that these profits 
are in terms of current, not constant, dollars. In 1956 
prices, they might be worth about $43 billion. Even 
in current dollars they do not reflect real earnings 
because depreciation is inadequately costed. (See 
NATION’sS BUSINESS, October, 1958.) Finally, in 
relation to the volume of business done, even these 
profits will be low. 

Should profits average as high as $47 billion and 
the gross national product average $475 billion for 
the year, profits before taxes would be about 10 per 
cent of the total volume of business done. Profits after 
taxes would be about five per cent of the volume of 
business done and a little more than six per cent of 
personal income. This is about half the ratio prevail- 
ing during the 1920’s. Overlooked, too, will be the fact 
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that profits are the most erratic component of our 
economy. They reached a seasonally adjusted figure 
of about $46.7 billion in the fourth quarter of 1955, 
although the average for the year was below $45 bil- 
lion. They dropped below $32 billion for the first 
quarter of 1958—a decline of one third in 2.5 years. 
They probably exceeded the $43 billion rate in the 
fourth quarter of 1958, a rise of more than one third 
in nine months. 

If our economy is to grow, all of us need under- 
standing of the role profits play and of the effective- 
ness of the controls of the market place and the 
government on the profit system. 

It is useful, therefore, to examine: 


> What profits do. 

> How much profit we need. 

> Why profits fluctuate. 

> The weaknesses of the profit system. 


What profits do 


Profits are the sustenance of business, and of em- 
ployment. Without profits, funds would not be avail- 
able for additional plant or equipment to care for an 
expanding labor force. Successful companies produc- 
ing what people want could not grow. 

If profits did not exist, they would have to be in- 
vented, as Russia has learned. 

Profits are rarely retained in sterile form. 

What happens is that business actually spends 
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PROFITS 


continued 


more than its retained profits. Roughly 60 per cent 
of its profits are paid out in good years (59.9 per 
cent in the years 1950 to 1958). They go to stock- 
holders, such as pension funds, investment funds, in- 
surance companies, retired people and _ investors 
generally. The other 40 per cent of profits is generally 
invested in improving the facilities or expanding the 
capacity of the companies making profits. 

The company which does not reinvest profits drops 
behind in our competitive economy. So companies 
which survive must invest. To invest, they must be 
able to demonstrate good prospects for profit. What 
worker would invest his savings in a company that 
could not pay him dividends? What insurance com- 
pany, pension fund or investment fund would invest 
in a company that could not give good assurances of 
yielding a fair return? So, profits are necessary to en- 
able a company to maintain its position in a com- 
petitive world. - 

The recent history of the supervision of utilities, 
such as electric power companies, reveals something 
of the role of profits in the economic system. In the 
early ’Thirties tirades against the high costs of elec- 
tricity and the high profits of electric utility com- 
panies were common. As the economy recovered from 
the depression and the need for additional capacity 
became obvious, utility commissions had to face the 
fact that additional funds were needed if addi- 
tional capacity was to be provided. The only way 
additional funds could be obtained was to offer a re- 
turn to the potential investor. No investor would put 
money into a utility company just because consumers 
wanted more electricity. The taxpayer could be asked 
to subsidize the utility but, even with this method, 
additional funds were needed. 

Utility commissions learned that, unless the tax- 
payer provided the money, it was necessary to set 
utility rates at a level which would yield an accept- 
able return on new investment. The resulting growth 
in the capacity and output of electric companies has 
been phenomenal. It has been made possible by the 
willingness of utility commissions to permit rates 
which would attract new capital. 

In some utility fields, such as local transportation 
or commuter transportation, rates have not been high 
enough to attract new capital. In these fields facilities 
have not kept pace with the times. 


How much profit? 


Studies of the profit rates of the late Nineteenth 
Century as well as of the early Twentieth Century 
indicate that when the yield on net assets drops be- 
low eight per cent, additional investment funds are 
not forthcoming. Unless a company or an industry can 
earn eight per cent net after taxes for the owners of its 
capital, that company or that industry ceases to grow. 
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The eight per cent figure varies somewhat with varia- 
tions in interest rates and in business prospects, but 
it appears to be representative. 

A little reflection may indicate why this is so. If 
a safe long-term investment, such as a United States 
bond, will yield approximately four per cent, an in- 
vestment with insecurity attached to it must yield 
more. An investment in an industry with cyclical 
hazards in addition to general hazards must yield 
still more to compensate for periods when no return 
may be obtained, and to insure against the risk of loss. 

Even for good firms profits represent what is left 
after everybody else has had his hand in the pocket. 

Sales of all manufacturing corporations in 1957, for 
instance, totaled just less than $320 billion. Costs and 
expenses came to nearly $293 billion. This left about 
8.4 cents profit per dollar of sales before taxes. Taxes 
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came to nearly 50 per cent of this, leaving 4.8 cents 
in profits after taxes. Costs represented nearly 92 
per cent of income. Had costs been only five per 
cent higher, or 96 per cent of income, profits would 
have been cut by more than half. The margin of 
safety for profits is thin. It may rise appreciably in 
good periods. Profits after taxes per dollar of sales 
were 5.1 per cent in the first quarter of 1957. They 
were 3.4 per cent in the first quarter of 1958. That 
was a drop of one third in a year. 

The investor wants protection against such fluctua- 
tion. When business is good, his profits must protect 
him against times when business is poor, just as an 
employe wants private and public protection against 
periods of unemployment in the form of unemploy- 
ment and other types of insurance. Lacking such pro- 


‘tection, investment ceases. 


In addition, the return must encourage new capital 
to enter the field to take care of growth. If the econ- 
omy is to average four per cent growth each year, 
expansion during years of growth may have to aver- 
age five per cent to six per cent to compensate for 
years of little growth. Growing industries must obvi- 
ously expand even faster. So the return on the in- 
vestment must not only support existing investment 
but encourage additional new investment. 

Corporate profits, after taxes, totaled $157 billion 
from 1950 through 1958. Sixty per cent of this, or $94 
billion, was paid out in dividends, leaving $63 billion 
with the companies. Including depletion allowances, 
the companies had about $80.5 billion and, including 
depreciation and amortization allowances, they had 
nearly $208 billion from internal sources during these 
nine years. But plant, (continued on page 98) 


How dividends make jobs— 





If industries are to grow, return on 
investment must not only support present plant 


but encourage additional new investment 


In these years 







their capital 
outlays totaled 


From 1950 to 1958 $311 billion 


corporations saved | 
$208 billion from | Pa 


internal sources 


Dividends were the bait 
that attracted investors 


to risk this new capital 
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WE'RE WIDENING OUR 


LEAD OVER RUSSIA 


Communists are stretching their resources, 
sacrificing future growth for today’s gains 





THE GREATEST DANGER facing America today is a 
lack of self-confidence in the face of Russia’s mili- 
tary and economic strength. 

That’s the opinion of Dr. Demitri B. Shimkin, who 
is interviewed this month by NATION’s BUSINESS. 

Clearly, a dispassionate assessment of true Soviet 
strength and weakness is needed at this time, along 
with an equally unemotional analysis of our own 
economic problems and possibilities. 

Dr. Shimkin provides such an assessment. 

A student of the Soviet Union’s economic and 
social system for almost 20 years, he is currently on 
leave from his regular post as a senior research spe- 
cialist in the Foreign Manpower Research Office of 
the Bureau of the Census. 

While on leave, Dr. Shimkin has been engaged as 
a senior scientist at The George Washington Univer- 
sity in Washington, where he is completing a mono- 
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graph on the Uralic languages (Finnish, Hungarian, 
etc.). A native of Russia, Dr. Shimkin served from 
1941 to 1946 with the War Department General Staff, 
specializing in supply problems arising out of lend- 
lease to Russia. From 1946 to 1947 he taught at the 
National War College; from 1947 to 1948 he was a 
member of the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton University, where he wrote an award-win- 
ning monograph on the Soviet automotive industries. 

In 1953, while at Harvard’s Russian Research Cen- 
ter, he wrote the book, “Minerals, Key to Soviet 
Power.” He has written numerous articles and papers 
on the Soviet system. 

At the Census Bureau Dr. Shimkin has specialized 
in research on Soviet industry and, in 1955, he was 
one of several authorities who drafted a comparative 
study of the U. S. and Soviet economies for the 
Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic 
Report. In 1956 he was a consultant to the Defense 
Department’s Weapons System Evaluation Group. 

Here is how Dr. Shimkin answered questions sub- 
mitted by NATION’sS BUSINESS: 


Do you believe that the Soviet Union is likely to 
achieve its goal of economically outstripping the 
United States and the rest of the free world? 

I emphatically do not. Exaggeration aside, Soviet 
postwar growth has been no faster than that of West- 
ern Europe, Japan or Australia. American growth 
from a high wartime peak, although slower, has also 
been substantial. Today, the margins of skills, of re- 
sources, and of inherent economic efficiency in the 
West are sufficient not merely to maintain the gap, 
but even to increase it. 

In Europe, the widening of markets caused by an 
American-inspired revolution of anticipations and by 
greater integration are providing impetuses for future 
growth. In this country, the essentials for vigorous 
growth are greater than ever, but we need to rekindle 
our national self-confidence and clarify our goals in 
terms, not of vague objectives, but specific means 
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attainable within the framework of free enterprise. 
Over-all, I see every possibility for healthy growth 
of the free world, a diffusion of economic strength 
and initiative into Western Europe, the British Com- 
monwealth and, in part, Latin America. The newly 
independent countries of Asia and Africa, however, 
are likely to have persistent political-economic prob- 
lems. 

In the Soviet bloc, the economic promise of Poland 
and China may exceed that of the Soviet Union itself. 


Does the Soviet Union face significant economic 
problems? 

Yes. In striving for world supremacy, the Soviet 
Union constantly overcommits its resources for gran- 
diose military and economic programs, at home and 


abroad. Actually, it tries to gain its key targets with- 
out much regard for secondary ones. It stresses work- 
able expedients rather than basic solutions. Thus, in 
Soviet coal mines, lavish mechanization has been 
superimposed upon inappropriate, old-fashioned lay- 
outs. The results have been only two thirds as much 
production and a fifth of the American man-year 
productivity, with 2,000 continuous coal cutters com- 
pared to 500 in the United States. 

In agriculture, Soviet output has been increased 
through vastly expanded acreage, constantly cropped, 
in marginal dry lands, rather than through soil im- 
provement, irrigation and higher yields. With low, 
fluctuating yields, the net costs are high; moreover, 
long-term soil deterioration is inevitable. 

Also the gaps between (continued on page 44) 


Certain successes of the USSR in the economic field are worth study and even 
emulation by America, Dr. Shimkin says. Here are some examples: 





STATISTICS 


Soviets gather better data on physical capital 


in industry and on capital utilization 


MANPOWER 


By anticipating personnel needs, Russians keep 


better balance in basic, applied research 


SCIENCE 


Soviet effort is better coordinated than ours. 


They are more orderly, have more patience 


USSR profits from continuity of its effort 


MILITARY 
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and from use of specialized institutions 
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Russia makes effective use of scientific 


BORROWING 
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HOW TO 

TEACH 
BETTER 
SELLING 






BUSINESSES OF ANY SIZE can 
profit from a new system of on-the- 
job sales training. 

The system is built around these 
basic points: 

1. Motivating the sales trainee. 

2. Teaching through mistakes. 

3. Evaluating the customer. 

4. Creating customer confidence. 

5. Communicating with your cus- 
tomers. 

6. Following selling procedures. 

This approach has been devised 
by Donald F. Mulvihill, professor 
of marketing at the University of 
Alabama, after 15 years of study- 
ing and teaching sales management. 
Professor Mulvihill has drawn, too, 
on a growing body of scientific re- 
search into problems of selling. 

An examination of each of his six 
points should provide answers for 
some of the tough selling problems 
currently bothering you. 


Motivating the trainee 

Every social group has its dis- 
tinctive mood or tone. In our private 
lives the variations of the moods of 
the different groups in which we 
gather at different times are usu- 
ally obvious. No one would have 
trouble distinguishing the mood of 
a Saturday night poker party from 
that of a family dinner. 

Business firms, too, can vary wide- 
ly in tone. In most cases the head of 
the firm or department sets the tone. 
One manager may dress carelessly, 
go in for practical jokes and habit- 
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ually refer to customers as “suck- 
ers.”’ Another may listen more than 
he talks, always seem relaxed and 
cheerful and may make his decisions 
quickly and quietly. The tone set in 
the first case will dampen for em- 
ployes any thought of putting out 
effort to learn. In the second case 
the tone will strongly promote such 
effort. 

These two cases are extremes. 
They are used only to illustrate the 
effect of tone on employe motiva- 
tion. Three steps will go far to as- 
sure a group mood which will en- 
hance the desire to learn. 

First, it is essential to make only 
those promises which you intend to 
keep and to avoid any hint of kid- 
ding employes along to keep them 
happy. A broken promise or even a 
slight stretch of the truth is likely 
to be disastrous to the motivation to 
learn. Only a pupil who trusts his 
teacher implicitly can accept in- 
struction from him. 

A large department store once set 
up an elaborate and expensive sys- 
tem for training sales clerks. In its 
first few months the program 
seemed to justify in increased sales 
every cent spent on it. Then its ef- 
fects began to fade. 

A consultant had little difficulty 
locating the trouble. When the pro- 
gram was launched the head of the 
firm made a speech in which he 
strongly hinted that all those whose 
sales showed improvement as a re- 
sult of the training would receive 
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Your business can profit from this 
new approach to on-the-job training 


promotions. Because of the many 
participants in the program, it had 
proved possible to promote only a 
few. The rest lost interest. 

A single disgruntled trainee can 
sour the other participants in the 
training. They, in turn, are likely 
to take out their ill humor on the 
customers. 

The second recommendation is 
that trainees be given a clear idea 
of the firm’s organization and be 
kept informed of what is going on 
in it. A none-of-their-business atti- 
tude toward employes not only 
evokes distrust but also is almost 
certain to provoke rumors. Such ru- 
mors can destroy the motivation to 
learn. 

A typical situation involves the 
hiring of new employes in anticipa- 
tion of a planned expansion. Unless 
trainees fully understand the rea- 
son for the hiring of additional men, 
they are certain to speculate about 
the reason. The trainees may de- 
cide that the new hirings mean that 
they, themselves, have been judged 
and found wanting. 

The third suggestion for deepen- 
ing the motivation to learn is to 
keep the emphasis on future possi- 
bilities rather than on past perform- 
ance. It is true that we can learn 
only from our own past experience 
and that of others. But the past is 
finished and unchangeable, and the 
purpose of learning is to make the 
future better. 

A manufacturer of plastic kitch- 
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enware has an effective way of 
making this point. When a new 
sales trainee has begun to get the 
hang of the work, he takes him 
aside and with him goes over the 
sales records of the preceding year. 
At the end of the session he firmly 
closes the books. 

‘And that,” he announces, “‘is the 
last time we are going to discuss 
the past. What matters now is the 
future. You are a big part of the 
future of this firm. I don’t want to 
hear anyone around here telling you 
about the good old days. Believe 
me, they were not half as good as 
the new days coming up.” 


Teaching through mistakes 


Beginners must make mistakes. 
Like many truisms, this one is so 
easily taken for granted that it often 
is forgotten. Even the professional 
teachers, for whom the fundamental 
requirement is patience, can dis- 
play impatience with their pupils’ 
fumbling. An expert in any field 
who is trying to pass his knowledge 
along to others must expect to be 
tried sorely at times. 

One way to learn patience with 
your new employes is to observe 
how any display of impatience on 
your part affects them. Some will 
get their backs up, and others will 
go to pieces. If you can learn from 
such slips of your own, you also 
will learn how to help your trainees 
get full value from their mistakes. 

To get that value you encourage 
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open admission of mistakes and full 
discussion of their consequences. 
This does not mean _ permitting 
trainees to get away with slipshod 
work. Any attempt to cover up a 
mistake should be dealt with vigor- 
ously, because if one trainee gets 
away with it, the others will feel 
that they should, too. What it does 
mean is that you should let them 
know that you expect honest mis- 
takes and that such mistakes can be 
turned to good use. 

A midwestern canning firm has a 
complex pricing system based on 
quantity and quality ordered, ship- 
ping distance, faithfulness of the 
customer and other factors. Sales 
trainees have to put in long hours 
of study to master the system. 

They also learn that when they 
have proved their mastery of it they 
will be given some leeway in the de- 
livery dates and other conditions 
they can offer in order to meet com- 
petition. 

Naturally, the best of them are 
eager to try their wings. Instead of 
holding them back until they prove 
themselves letter perfect, the man- 
agement turns them loose when 
they declare themselves ready. 

In almost every case they make a 
few unprofitable sales the first time 
out. When they check back in, the 
head of the training program goes 
over his orders with each trainee 
and leads him to see just where his 
misunderstanding of the pricing sys- 
tem has cost the firm money. In do- 











ing this the teacher makes it clear 
that no penalties are to be imposed 
and that his whole purpose is to 
help the trainee see the importance 
of understanding the system. 
Mistakes cost money, but it is not 
money wasted if trainees learn just 
where and why they went wrong. 


Evaluate the customer 


The prime qualification of the 
natural salesman often is described 
as an interest in people. Modern 
psychological studies have shown 
that this old phrase is nearly mean- 
ingless. Humans are social by na- 
ture, and all of us take an interest 
in others. 

What a salesman needs is not an 
interest in people merely in their 
relation to him but an interest in 
others for themselves. One of the 
basic purposes of sales training is to 
stimulate this attitude. Some come 
by it naturally. A few can never ac- 
cept it. They will not make good 
salesmen. But many can develop 
the attitude to a useful degree. 

The suggested technique is that 
of relaxed gossip minus any malice. 
A good way to go about this is by 
bringing up for group discussion 
some specific customer or potential 
customer about whom all or most of 
the members of the group know at 
least a little. Point out that the pur- 
pose of the discussion is to bring 
out facts, not opinions or judg- 
ments. Try to show, for instance, 

(continued on page 96) 
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ahead of proposals which could backfire 


FEAR OF INFLATION has made the wage-price spiral a key target for 
many congressmen, government officials and economists. 

President Eisenhower gave inflation considerable attention in his Eco- 
nomic Report. He has pointed up his concern by appointing two Cabinet 
committees, one on “Activities Affecting Prices and Costs,” the other on 
“Price Stability for Economic Growth.”’ 

In Congress, the Joint Economic Committee, the Kefauver committee, 
the Dawson subcommittee on government operations and others are hold- 
ing hearings on various aspects of the question. 

Under immediate discussion is a proposal that the Employment Act 
of 1946 be amended to include “reasonable stability of the consumer 
price level” among its objectives, along with high-level employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power. 

The argument is that such a declaration of national purpose would 
exercise a moral force against inflation. 

The part a policy declaration might play in protecting the value of our 
money is more understandable when viewed against a background which 
includes: 
> Where does inflation stand now? 
> What other antidotes have been proposed? 
> What would the proposed amendment do? 


Where we stand 


Concern over the wage-price spiral has been reaching maximum in- 
tensity at a time when consumer prices have been relatively stable for 
nine months (123.3 in March 1958 and 123.7 in December 1958) and the 
wholesale price index has shown little change for more than a year 
(118.5 in December 1957 and 119.5 in January 1959). 

This concern was sparked by the failure of prices to decline in the 
1957-58 recession, a situation not unique in moderate recession (see 
NATION’S BUSINESS, July 1958), by the fact that the wage rates con- 
tinued to rise during the 1957-1958 recession (a more unusual develop- 
ment) and the fear that recent price stability is a temporary interlude 
which will be broken by a new round of labor cost increases. 

President Eisenhower summed up the problem in his Economic Report: 

“Despite recession during the first part of the year, wage rates con- 
tinued to move upward. The rate of increase was nearly as great as in 
periods of economic expansion, and higher than the rate at which gains 





Dr. Backman, economist, New York University, discusses control of the 
wage-price spiral at greater length in his book, “Wage Determination,” 
to be published next month by D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 
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in productivity have been achieved in our economy over extended periods. 
Obviously, if we have only limited success in restraining increases in unit 
costs during recession, much remains to be done to achieve a basis for 
holding prices reasonably steady when productive capacity is more fully 
utilized.”’ 

The rise in prices in the mid-1950’s is often described as creeping 
inflation. Some economists have viewed this as unavoidable and appear 
to resign themselves to an average rise in the general price level of two 
or three per cent a year. Such a rise would double the price level and 
wipe out half of the purchasing power of the dollar in 24 to 36 years. 

Other economists have been much more concerned. 

A cut of 50 per cent in the purchasing power of the dollar in a genera- 
tion is nothing to be complacent about. 

Such a price rise would be particularly burdensome for those with fixed 
or relatively fixed incomes, among them persons who live on proceeds of 
life insurance policies, bondholders, government employes, hospital work- 
ers, and others. With the growth of private pension plans and an in- 
creasing number of senior citizens in our population, more and more 
persons would be hurt by this declining purchasing power. It is certainly 
a matter of serious national concern when this group is threatened with 
a major reduction in their real incomes. 


Other proposals 


Many proposals have been advanced to stop the wage-price spiral. 
Among the earliest suggestions was President Eisenhower’s appeal for 
voluntary restraint in his 1957 Economic Report: 

“Specifically, business and labor leadership have the responsibility to 
reach agreements on wages and other labor benefits that are fair to the 
rest of the community as well as to those immediately involved. Nego- 
tiated wage increases and benefits should be consistent with productivity 
prospects and with the maintenance of a stable dollar. Businesses must 
recognize the broad public interest in the prices set on their products 
and services.” 

In his 1959 Economic Report the President again called for ‘“self- 
discipline and restraint.” 

On June 3, 1958, Rep. Henry S. Reuss, Democrat of Wisconsin, intro- 
duced a bill which provided, among other things, that the Council of 
Economic Advisers should be authorized “to collect information concern- 
ing, and make studies of, such proposed price and wage increases as 
may adversely affect maximum employment, production, and purchasing 
power; and to report to the President instances where the proposed 
increase is found likely to have such an adverse effect, to enable the 
President to make an appropriate, informed request for voluntary restraint 
by the parties concerned.” 

However, Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, has pointed out that this bill “would seem not only to 
invite but to require presidential intervention in decisions relating to 
specific wage and price increases.” 

Such intervention, in his judgment, would be “altogether undesirable.” 

Many persons have been skeptical of the possibility of success of such 
a policy of voluntarism. Accordingly, a number of specific proposals for 
action to restrain a wage-price spiral have been made. 

Among them are: 

1. Prof. J. K. Galbraith has suggested that, in administered price in- 
dustries, we should provide for ‘a standstill (continued on page 100) 
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would: 


1. Reduce the expectation 


that. further price 


rises are inevitable 


~ 


2. Increase prestige of 
policies that promote 


stability of price level 


3. Require reappraisal 
of the effects of 
many ot our 

public policies on 
productivity and 


competition 


4. Require greater attention 


to price stability in 


evaluation of government 


policy 


5. Put government on 
record as refusing 

to underwrite 

wage or price policies 


for either labor 


or business 
















RESEARCH TALENT 


EVERYONE CAN USE 


Once you identify your problem, six types of 
organizations are ready to find the answers 


- 


TOMORROW’S OPPORTUNITIES and business suc- 
cess seem increasingly to depend on research. 

Research activity ranges all the way from the 
elaborately conceived and fully staffed programs of 
the larger corporations, to the sometimes one-man 
efforts of smaller businesses. 

The growing availability and effectiveness of out- 
side research facilities provide increasing opportuni- 
ties to smaller businesses to prepare for the future, 
and to larger concerns to augment their own efforts. 

Outside research contracted by nonmanufacturing 
organizations totals about $1 billion per year. Nearly 
two thirds of this is conducted by colleges or uni- 
versities, or organizations established by them. The 
rest is divided among not-for-profit research insti- 
tutes, commercial laboratories, and consultants. 

The role of various types of outside research organi- 
zations can be understood by considering them as 
fitting into a spegtrum which extends from funda- 
mental or basic research, through applied research 
and development into engineering, and, finally, into 
the consulting role, before disappearing into the in- 
visible range of production and sales. In this spec- 
trum are six basic types of organizations engaged in 
research for others. 

These types of organization are: 

Universities. 

Research institutes and foundations. 

Government laboratories. 

Industry-sponsored_ laboratories. 

For-profit organizations. 

Consultants. 

Although most organizations have a wide range of 
interests, it is possible, for simplification, to regard 
each as a pure case dealing only with its major part 
of the spectrum. This permits us to look briefly at the 
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scope and nature of each of them and how they can 
help you. 


Universities 


The universities form the basic end of the research 
spectrum. In general they conduct research in support 
of their teaching programs. Funds may be either in 
the form of grants or contracts on which professors 
can work part-time, or funds which will support 
talented students in their pursuit of a thesis. Most 
universities also have arrangements by which the 
teaching staffs can enter into consulting arrangements 
with outsiders. 

Some universities simply permit these activities 
and leave it to individual schools, departments, or 
professors to find support where they may. Others 
have specific channels for getting the outsider and 
the staff together. Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, for example, has a Division of Sponsored Re- 
search, which will entertain and even solicit support 
for its various activities. These activities are vital to 
the existence of our universities and deserve support. 

The universities’ chief limitations are that they are 
teaching organizations that maintain academic free- 
dom to select the specific course of work. They usually 
reserve the right to publish theses, and accomplish- 
ments are not the exclusive property of the sponsoring 
organization. Since much of the work is done by either 
the university staff or students, the project is fre- 
quently not pursued on a full-time basis, although a 
number of universities are making careers out of such 
activities. 


Research institutes and foundations 


The applied research or technique portion of our 
spectrum is dominated (continued on page 78) 
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PLANNING RESEARCH? 
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questions and answers 


How much work has been done in the field? 

















You are advised not to try to catch an effort that is two or three years 


ahead and better financed. 


What about patents? 


Patents are available from most of the research institutes and 


for- profit organizations. 


” Te it peti i _—s 


lf there is some doubt as to how the problem might be solved, 
you should start with an organization that can compare the merits of 


alternative solutions. 


Research institutes are best suited to the $10,000 to $1 million range. 
If less than $5,000 is involved, you are talking about a short-range, and 


usually a one-man effort. 
What kind of organization can assist your research effort? 


Universities 7 Institutes and foundations = | 


Government laboratories oe Industry-sponsored laboratories aad 


For-profit groups 3) Consultants eee 


This article gives detailed answers to these and related questions 
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~,to control production. 


HOW'S 


BUSINESS? 


today’s outlook 


AGRICULTURE 


Major farm legislation is highly 
uncertain this year although both 
parties agree that the existing pro- 
gram is far too costly and has failed 


The President, in his farm mes- 
sage, emphasized this weakness, 
pointing out that present support 
programs channel most of the dol- 
lars to a relatively few producers 
of a few crops and pile up costly in- 
ventories for which no commercial 
markets exist at the supported 
levels. 

Secretary Benson has asked also 
that wheat controls be eliminated 
or tightened. 

Traditionally, however, the off- 
years of congressional elections pro- 
duce little farm legislation. More- 
over, no action can be expected on 
cotton, rice and feed grains until 
experience indicates how well the 
compromise law of 1958 will meet 
the problem. 

This has not prevented introduc- 
tion of farm bills which, if enacted, 
would have the government de- 
termine to an even greater extent a 
farmer’s level of income, what he 
can produce freely, how his crops 
will be marketed and at what price. 
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Research to find methods and 
materials with which to build better 
houses at less cost is moving ahead 
rapidly. 

Under auspices of the National 
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An authoritative report by the staff of the 


Retail sales 


$185.5 


Association of Home Builders, three 
experimental houses have been built. 
They incorporate products which 
are not yet available to builders. 

The research effort began in 1957 
with the construction of an experi- 
mental home in Kensington, Md. 
Today there are demonstration 
units in South Bend, Ind., and 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Two more homes are scheduled 
to be built this year. 

Even if the methods and products 
used in these experimental homes 
do prove to be cost-savers as well 
as technically sound, they’ll have to 
face scrutiny by the building trades 
unions and the restrictive pressures 
of many local codes. 

In spite of this, confidence is 
high that the research program will 
result in a reduction in over-all 
cost to the consumer as well as in 
increased quality of construction. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Higher interest rates are in sight. 

Personal income, industrial pro- 
duction, retail trade, gross national 
product and other related economic 
indicators all point upward, some 
sharply, others moderately. 

As the level of business activity 
heightens, the demand for bank 
credit increases. 

Monetary authorities are expect- 
ed to keep a close rein on inflation- 
ary pressures, even though this may 
bring political complaints. 

In the international finance field, 
efforts to increase the resources of 


$210.0 Billions 
$200.0 $200.3 
$191.5 
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the International Monetary Fund 
and World Bank, aimed at stability 
in world monetary matters and to 
aid the underdeveloped countries, 
will find widespread support. Con- 
gress will act soon on legislation de- 
signed to increase the U. S. con- 
tribution to these _ international 
banking agencies. 


DISTRIBUTION 


All segments of distribution look 
for steady improvement in the sales- 
profit picture in the months ahead. 

Late 1958 sales momentum has 
carried over into this year’s first 
quarter. Consequently, the national 
wholesale and retail dollar volume 
is hovering two to six per cent 
above year-ago figures. 

Grocery sales, which did well in 
1958, are expected to make further 
but more moderate gains this year. 
Drug store sales will break the $7 
billion mark, a trade source says, 
for a 3.5 per cent increase over 1958. 

In the auto trades, new car sales 
may not exceed 5.5 million units. 
At that it will be a hard-sell situa- 
tion, which may account for the big 
newspaper auto promotion cam- 
paign scheduled for April. 

The only blemishes in the over- 
all business picture are: 1, increased 
overhead and, 2, a slow but sure 
rise in the general price level. 
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Legislative proposals designed to 
meet “the challenge of Soviet com- 
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petition in world markets” are in 
for a real fight during this session 
of Congress. 

One proposal calls for a multi- 
billion dollar program to subsidize 
exports of textile apparel and other 
consumer goods. Its supporters say 
it would make American products 
available to many lands at prices 
the people could afford. Another bill 
would establish a United States 
trading corporation for a similar 
purpose. 

Some observers doubt whether 
U. S. taxpayers would be willing to 
pay for a consumer goods subsidy 
in addition to the current agricul- 
tural subsidy. 

Furthermore, many foreign trad- 
ers view the challenge of Soviet 
competition as more fear than fact. 
They believe that ill-advised moves 
by the United States could bring 
painful trade reprisals by friendly 
nations. 

One legislator commented, “It 
would be shortsighted to conclude 
that the United States should estab- 
lish a trading monopoly of its own 
to combat that of the Soviet Union.” 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Although some of the initial ac- 
tions of Congress seriously threaten 
hopes for a balanced budget for 
1960, there are still formidable road- 
blocks facing runaway spending. 

Several Senate proposals must 
pass the traditionally stern ap- 
praisals of the House Rules Com- 
mittee and, in most instances, the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

There are indications of growing 
resentment on the part of influential 
House members regarding Senate 
spending proposals. 

This stems from the precedent 
of House origination of both reve- 
nue and spending legislation. 

Particularly vexing to these mem- 
bers has been the growing practice 
of providing program funds by bor- 
rowing from the Treasury rather 
than through regular appropria- 
tions, thus avoiding review by the 
appropriation committees. 


LABOR 


Professional unionists now appear 
willing to accept some government 
regulation of union internal affairs 
if Congress will weaken Taft-Hart- 
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ley, giving them concessions unre- 
lated to corruption and racketeer- 
ing. 
If the bill which goes to the Presi- 
dent is to be truly a reform meas- 
ure, it will include sections dealing 
effectively with: 

Coercive minority picketing to 
force employes to join a union or an 
employer to bargain with a union 
not representing a majority of his 
employes; 

Secondary boycotts involving in- 
nocent workers and employers in 
labor disputes not of their making; 
and 

Financial skulduggery, undemo- 
cratic practices and union racket- 
eering. 

Mere disclosure without mini- 
mum standards of conduct for un- 
ions will not do the job. 

The legislation will not be labor 
reform, but more union monopoly, 
if it includes provisions: 

Permitting compulsory member- 
ship after seven days in the con- 
struction industry; granting a vote 
in representation elections to re- 
placed strikers, and narrowing the 
definition of supervisor thus curtail- 
ing an employer’s ability to manage 
his own business. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Pressure for condemnation by 
government of private lands is in- 
creasing. Affected are natural re- 
sources upon which business, indus- 
try and local economies depend. 

Large and important forest areas 
in Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
have and will be condemned for 
water storage, flood control and 
power development. 

In addition, there has been a 
gradual build up of demands for 
doubling the size of the national 
park system. 

This would mean acquisition of 
about 17 million acres, largely in 
the South, Midwest and East, most 
of it private land. 

Seriously affected would be the 
pulp, paper, lumber, mining, water 
and power, and private recreational 
industries. Removing these lands 
from private ownership would mean 
reduced local, county and state tax 
bases and higher assessments on 
private property. 

Government acquisition of private 
property would, in some instances, 





force industry to seek other sources 
of raw materials. 
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Congressional action in the tax 
field this year can now be predicted. 

While talk of tax reform will con- 
tinue on Capitol Hill, broad action 
is unlikely. 

Congress almost surely will ex- 
tend for another year the present 
rates of taxation on corporate in- 
come. High levies on products sub- 
ject to an excise tax probably will 
be kept, too. 

As to other major proposals be- 
fore Congress, this is the outlook 
for action in 1959: 

An increase in the federal tax on 
gasoline to pay for highway con- 
struction. Doubtful. 

An increase in excises on aviation 
gas and jet fuel. Doubtful. 

Increased tax on life insurance 
companies and cooperatives. Likely. 

Deductions for retirement funds 
for self-employed. Likely. 

Liberalized treatment of foreign 
source income and depreciation al- 
lowances. Possible. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The debate on user charges for 
aviation facilities provided by the 
federal government has reopened. 

In his budget message, the Pres- 
ident asked for a 4.5-cent-a-gal- 
lon tax on aviation fuel (now two 
cents on gasoline, nothing on jet 
fuel) to enable the government to 
recoup part of the cost of the ex- 
panded airway navigational aid 
program. 

In principle, this is a logical and 
equitable method of assigning re- 
sponsibility for the program. How- 
ever, as a practical matter, the air- 
line industry protests that it is in 
no position to absorb such charges. 
The lines state that the tax would 
cost $65 million a year. The in- 
dustry’s net profit in 1958 was $30 
million. 

A fare increase of about five per 
cent would be needed to make up 
the difference. The lines are al- 
ready asking higher fares to pay 
for new jet equipment. 

The proposed tax might bring a 
decision from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board on the long pending pas- 
senger fare investigation. 
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WE’RE WIDENING OUR LEAD continued from page 35 


Technological obsolescence cuts Soviet 


industrial efficiency and productivity 


availabilities and priority demands 
have been closed by stagnation or 
sacrifice elsewhere. Soviet housing is 
notorious. Only an eighth of all So- 
viet food stores have refrigeration. 
The repudiation of state bonds in 
1956, the recent discontinuation of 
state wages and social security for 
two million farm laborers, and the 
cutbacks in education illustrate the 
exactions demanded by Soviet in- 
dustrialization. The absence of ef- 
fective controls over air and water 
pollution by Soviet industry and 
admittedly poor labor safety also 
take their toll. 


What other problems do the Rus- 
sians face? 


In industry and transportation, 
overloading and the desire to mini- 
mize investment have led to wide- 
spread technological and structural 
obsolescence, with corresponding 
drags upon efficiency and produc- 
tivity. Miserable roads and inade- 
quate rural electrification contrib- 
ute toward spoilage and excessive 
costs in marketing food. Depend- 
ence upon low-calorie solid fuels, 
coupled with transport of petro- 
leum primarily by tank car rather 
than pipe, lead to a ton-mileage per 
unit of industrial output 40 per 
cent higher than in the United 
States. An inadequate variety of 
products from Soviet rolling mills 
necessitates extensive and wasteful 
metal cutting in Soviet machinery 
industries, with less finished output 
and heavier investment for lathes, 
planers and shapers per ton of steel 
consumed than in the West. 

Finally, the militaristic direction 
and the totalitarian nature of the 
Soviet system have generated pro- 
found social injustices, particularly 
toward the rural population. The 
Soviet peasant receives little school- 
ing, inferior medical care, and no 
social security, yet he is specially 
subject to compulsory work on 
roads. His children are required to 
start farming at 12, and may be 
conscripted at 14 for work on rail- 
roads, or in factories and mines. 

In fact, all Soviet adolescents to- 
day, young aristocrats apart, repre- 
sent a savagely deprived class. 
Even members of the managerial 
class cannot feel too happy at the 
loss of bond holdings, nor at the 
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full usurpation of power by the 
communist apparatus. Thus deep 
grounds for unrest exist. While 
state coercion may hinder their 
open expression, their effects upon 
productivity gains and creativity 
are hard to exaggerate. 


What about the Russians’ striking 
progress in such fields as cosmic 
rocketry? 


Such a contradiction is one of the 
basic characteristics of the Soviet 
system. It gains results by intense 
concentration upon selected sectors. 
The costs of rocket-launching suc- 
cesses are the stagnation of agricul- 
tural research; tuberculosis mortal- 
ity at least five times that of the 
United States; the absence of a 
single civilian automotive proving 
ground. But the system represents 
great skill in psychological warfare, 
in selecting a course of action to 
hide Soviet weaknesses and substi- 
tute for them an image of ruthless 
power hypnotically effective upon 
the fearful West. 


Will Russia reach the targets 
fixed in its new domestic pro- 
gram? 


The current program appears to 
be a speed up of previous Soviet 
plans for this period, especially in 
relation to metal production. Its 
prospects can be gauged this way: 
Historically, the Soviets have’ done 
well in their heavy industrial out- 
put goals, but poorly in agriculture, 
consumer goeds and services, and 
in productivity gains. Over-all, 
this pattern is. likely to continue. 
However, the depletion of prime 
iron ore, coking coal and bauxite 
resources is creating new problems 
of relocation, processing and _ sub- 
stitution. 


Why are they taking such severe 
measures? 


The most important reason is the 
steady deceleration of gains in in- 
dustrial productivity. According to 
my estimates, Soviet postwar man- 
year productivity gains through 
1950 were about 10 per cent per 
year; between 1951 and 1956 they 
ran five to six per cent a year; and 
in 1957 and 1958 they were less 
than three per cent. At the same 
time, the Soviet labor force is enter- 








ing into a period of slow growth, 
caused by low birth rates and ex- 
cessive mortality during the 1940’s. 
Thus, Soviet industrial manpower 
requirements must be met by em- 
ployment at earlier ages, and by 
transfers of manpower from agricul- 
ture and services to industry, con- 
struction and transportation. Such 
transfers will mean continued rapid 
city growth, and necessitate sub- 
stantial housing and utilities pro- 
grams to maintain even today’s low 
standards. 


How will Soviet economic growth 
over the next five or ten years 
compare with ours? 


This question really involves two 
facts that must be explored in turn 
—a clarification of what we mean 
by economic growth, and an under- 
standing of the limits within which 
the rate of growth may be predict- 
able. 

Economic growth involves sever- 
al dimensions. One is the expansion 
of economic activity of an essential- 
ly homogeneous type. By this meas- 
ure, the Soviet Union has been grow- 
ing at least five per cent per year 
since 1951. 

This estimate is_ substantially 
lower than the official Soviet ver- 
sion, which excludes civilian and 
military services (a slowly growing 
component), which makes inade- 
quate allowance for capital con- 
sumption, and which is constructed 
on a gross rather than net basis. 

In Soviet agriculture, the differ- 
ence between the rise of gross out- 
put and that of income originated, 
at constant prices, is particularly 
large, since productivity increases 
have been moderate while mechani- 
zation and fertilizer costs have been 
high and rapidly mounting. 

The second dimension of growth 
is qualitative change, a matter of 
substitution by improved products 
or methods rather than of intensi- 
fied economic activity alone. By 
this measure, Soviet progress has 
been much less favorable. Many 
types of substitution, such as the 


switch from steam to diesel and 
electric locomotives, which took 
place years ago in the United 


States, are just getting under way 
in the ussrR. The pressure to maxi- 
mize economic activity regardless 
of costs keeps obsolescent plants 
and even industries—such as peat 
fuel—in operation. Conversely, the 
past decade has witnessed an ex- 
ceptionally rapid rate of product 
change in American industry. 

The third dimension is the ac- 
cumulation of national wealth. 
While the Soviet Union has greatly 
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Don’t make a move on leasing until you ask 
your car dealer about the COMMERCIAL LEASING PLAN. You'll find many plus benefits in this new 
plan offered by an affiliate of one of America’s great financial institutions—Commercial Credit. 


Take a few minutes soon and go over this leasing plan with your car dealer. Find out how you 
can eliminate a sizable capital investment—cut overhead and paperwork—operate only 
late-model vehicles—achieve better financial control. Commercial Leasing brings to local fleets 
all the advantages that national companies have enjoyed for years. 


Ask your car dealer about 
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When you limit 
their sight 


with inadequate light 
...you lose! 


Modern methods of buying and selling, teaching and 
learning, manufacturing, and office management have 
steadily increased our need for light. Yet 85 per cent of 
America’s commercial and industrial lighting is inade- 
quate ...creating a barrier between people and the things 
they do. 

Those who have modernized their lighting have found 
that you need more than just enough light! You need high 
quality, comfortable lighting—Eye-Fi Relighting. Eye-Fi 
Relighting is eye-fidelity lighting that comes as close as 
possible to natural daylight and gives you the benefits of 
today’s lighting know-how. 


Businessmen, industrialists and educators say: 

Eye-Fi Relighting sells more. People like to look 
before they buy. Eye-Fi Relighting stops passersby, 
guides them into the store, and steers them straight to 
merchandise on display. 

Eye-Fi Relighting ups output. Plants and offices re- 


port sizeable gains in production per man-hour, fewer. 


on-the-job accidents. 

Eye-Fi Relighting speeds learning. When Johnny 
can’t read, it’s often the light that’s to blame. 

Eye-Fi Relighting aids office work. Businessmen 
use it to increase efficiency, cut overtime costs, build 
morale, boost profits. 


Ask your utility or electrical contractor about Eye-Fi 
Relighting (in some areas, Certified Eye-Fi Relighting). 
And be sure your new fixtures carry the Eye-Fi Relighting 
label. 





Write today 
for free brochure 
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LEAD OVER RUSSIA 


con tinued 


increased its capital resources, its 
mines, power plants and factories, 
it has had no counterpart to the 
tremendous westward and _ south- 
ward shifts, the improvements in 
housing, the suburbanization and 
the reduction of rural-urban differ- 
ences which have taken place in the 
United States since 1940. 

Our rural electrification, our na- 
tional highway program, our tele- 
phones, are unique accomplish- 
ments. 

Thus, no single measure can en- 
compass economic growth. By some 
measures, the Soviet Union has 
been growing faster; but by others, 
the United States leads. 

So far as the future is concerned, 
I am not a prophet. However, one 
basic change in relative resource 
availability as between this country 
and the Soviet Union is taking 
place. That is in the population of 
working age, essentially 15 to 60, 
from which the labor force is drawn. 
Between 1950 and 1956, a 14 mil- 
lion-person increase in the Soviet 
population of working age provided 
a basis for rapid growth, while in 
the United States growth was re- 
tarded by a mere 4.5 million-person 
rise in the corresponding age group. 
That was a long-term effect of our 
great depression. 

Conversely, the consequences of 
World War II will hold the rise of 
the Soviet working-age population, 
1956 to 1965, to eight million, while 
the American rise will be 12 mil- 
lion. Consequently, if we employ 
our human resources effectively, we 
can maintain an economic expan- 
sion over the next decade surpass- 
ing that of the Soviet Union by any 
measure. 


What do you see as the principal 
economic challenges facing the 
United States in the coming dec- 
ade? 

Politically, a high employment 
policy will be inescapable. There- 
fore, the decisive question is 
whether employment will increase 
through vigorous growth or through 
shorter hours and overstaffing. If we 
take the second course, we are due 
for continued inflation because of 
higher costs, increasing difficulty 
in competing in world markets, and 
a sharp loss of influence interna- 
tionally. 

To follow the first course, we 
must, I believe, face five general 
problems: 

First, we must make effective use 
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of our technological advances. The 
crucial need is for the prompt and 
effective dissemination of informa- 
tion to smaller business, coupled 
with ready licensing and improved 
marketing. A decentralized pattern 
of cooperation between government 
and private enterprise, broadly simi- 
lar to that of our Soil Conservation 
Districts, might prove useful in at- 
tacking this problem. 

Of equal importance is a serious 
and continued effort to maximize 
feed-back of the practical develop- 
ments made in military fields, such 
as printed electrical circuits, into 
civilian technology. A vigorous pol- 
icy, not merely of declassification, 
but of active dissemination, would 
have two other consequences. By 
introducing compatible standards 
into civilian technology, it would ex- 
pand the mobilization base for scarce 
commodities. By changing military 
production in many fields from spe- 
cial order to standard items, it would 
reduce procurement costs. 

Second, to take advantage of new 
machines and new techniques, a 
vigorous program of technical and 
vocational training appears essen- 
tial, both for new workers and the 
present labor force. The effects of 
the medical profession’s refresher 
programs in making possible the 


prompt exploitation of advances 
show the potentials of such an effort. 
Third, we need a_ systematic, 
timely expansion of natural re- 
sources, especially minerals, water 
and timber. In general, one of 
America’s historic advantages has 
come from well balanced and low- 
cost raw materials supplies. How- 
ever, for many years we have failed 
to develop our domestic resources 
at rates commensurate with foresee- 
able demand. We have become in- 
creasingly dependent on _ foreign 
sources. Today, new methods of 
exploration, of refining and purifica- 
tion, of management, and of substi- 
tution permit substantial strength- 
ening of our resources base. 
Fourth, to promote effective capi- 
tal formation, to establish new busi- 
nesses, to maintain a healthy con- 
sumer demand and to _ control 
inflation, we must have a wise sys- 
tem of financial management. The 
problems in this field are innumer- 
able and complex—the develop- 
ment of sound criteria for amorti- 
zation in a highly competitive, 
technologically advancing economy, 
the reduction of the sensitivity of 
income tax yields to moderate busi- 
ness fluctuations are two examples. 
Fifth, we need balanced growth 
(continued on page 50) 
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NOW! CERTIFIED PROOF-FORD TRUCKS COST LESS... 


"59 Ford Trucks Win 


— average 25.2%, 




















59 Ford pickups running one of the 
Economy Showdown courses set up by 
the research engineers. Like all the new 
59 pickups tested, these are regular 
stock models with a standard six-cylinder 
engine, 3-speed transmission and stand- 
ard rear axle ratio. 


All tests 
conducted and results 


CERTIFIED 


by America’s foremost 


independent automotive 
research organization* 


*NAME AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 


Send inquiry to: P.O. Box 2687 
Ford Division, Ford Motor Company 
Detroit 31, Michigan 








e Biggest comparison tests of truck gas mileage ever 
conducted by an independent research firm! 


e Pickup models of all six makes tested in all kinds of driving! 
e Both new and used trucks tested—534 units all told! 


The difference between the right truck 
and the wrong truck can cost you hun- 
dreds of gallons of gas the first year 
alone! 

A pretty startling figure? It’s just one 
of many findings from the most far- 
reaching tests of truck fuel economy 
ever made. 

These tests dug out the actual facts 
on gas mileage the only way they could 
be gotten—every truck pitted against its 
brother in an Economy Showdown. 

To keep the tests fair and impartial, 
Ford Motor Company went to America’s 
leading independent automotive testing 
firm. The project was outlined, the funds 
provided, and the Economy Showdown 
became solely the research organiza- 
tion’s baby. 








FIRST TESTS—NEW '59 TRUCKS 


Standard six-cylinder models of the si 
leading half-ton pickups first were pu 
through exhaustive road trials. All 59 
trucks — Ford and competitive — wer 
bought from dealers, just as you woul 
buy them. After at least 600 miles break 
in, all were brought up to manufacturer 
recommended specifications. 

The trucks were then tested at con 
stant speeds of 30, 45 and 60 miles a 
hour. Next came _ stop-and-go _ tests 
ranging from moderate city traffic t 
normal retail delivery operation. Accel 
eration rates were carefully timed i 
each gear to insure accurate results f 
all makes. Here are the results—certifie 
by America’s foremost independe 
automotive research organization. 











Economy Showdown USA 
o\better gas mileage: 


CERTIFIED SHOWDOWN RESULTS 
The ‘59 Ford Sixes, in every test, aver- HOW NEW ’59 SIXES RATE IN GAS MILEAGE 
aged more miles per gallon than every 
other make! 


Combining all tests, the “59 Fords led 25.2% 31.1% 9.6% 42.6% 22.0% 25.2% 
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the average of all other 7°59 pickups by 59 FORD more miles more miles more miles more miles more miles more miles 
y= O07 ‘ SIXES GIVE per gallon per gallon per gallon per gallon per gallon per gallon 
= Res = : than Make than Make than Make than Make than Make than the 

fo put it another way, for every 1,000 “co” oT “G" “Dp” ~<— average of 
le lri ne | » 759 F l sre eechl a 2 - oll makes 
miles driven, the 9 ords gave an extra 
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252 miles gas free. 


For the typical truck owner driving IN ONE YEAR| 129 160 49 219 113 129 
10,000 miles annually, this would amount (10,000 miles) 

: gallons gallons gallons gallons gallons gallons 
of gas of gas of gas of gas of gas of gas 


to a saving of 129 gallons of gas the first FORD SAVES 


year alone. 


























WHAT'S THE SECRET? 


How can a 759 Ford Six make four gallons 
do the work 3 five in other trucks? HOW GAS MILEAGE DROPS FOR OLDER TRUCKS 


First, of all pickup Sixes, only Ford has 




















































































































modern Short Stroke design. This new Everybody knows that gas mileage falls "59 FORD GAS MILEAGE BETTER BY 
ates ak eedias te Wanieelic tar eonee cll. off as a truck gets older. But how fast, Ce Cee eee eee 
YI sie Aes 2 how far? 499 pickups were tested. In 125.6% | 127.5%! '24.6% 15.2%! 
cient than the long-stroke Sixes of other ae Ag ane gees ! i 
: j : these tests, the ‘59 Fords were tested | 
pickups—most of which were born before vied’ Haein | -——— — 
World War II! As you can see. gas economy tends /---—4 1- and 
| Second, to this modern engine Ford to drop sharply somewhere between the 9- to raps +t 
has added a new economy carburetor. By second and fourth years . . . levels off |yy Joa, S-yees 2-year 
metering fuel more precisely in both low- after six years. Had the new 59 Fords y 8-year ss 
and high-speed ranges, Ford’s new car- ~ arn . (as 1g sm ae —_ old old old = 
rite: ai siaeaaa a aetite : in the tests above), they would have 
ey chang pe gages: te he ia ha achieved a much greater advantage. wesiona ens wnneie bate 
cost. 
‘iving! WHAT SPEED GIVES BEST ECONOMY ? 
Economy Showdown tests reveal that, HOW DIFFERENT KINDS OF DRIVING 
with any make truck. actual miles-per- of 
gallon depend upon the kind of driving 100% AFFECT GAS MILEAGE 
ICKS vou do. In normal retail delivery oper- 80% Here is how gas economy in various Showdown tests compared 
5 ation, for example. gas mileage drops to EE SE ae eee eT 
of the si less than half that obtained at a steady 30 30 68% 
were pe miles per hour. MPH 63% 
s. All 5 High speeds are hard on economy, too. 45 - 
a At 60 mph, it takes 16 gallons to go the STEADY MPH NORMAL 60 48% 
ea break same distance that 10 gallons will take SPEED STEADY CITY MPH NORMAL 
: : you at 30 mph. STEADY RETAIL 
facturer You can’t always tailor your driving to SPEED TRAFFIC SPEED 
get absolutely maximum economy, of DELIVERY 
d at oo course. But of this you can be sure. No 
) miles at matter where or how you drive, no other 
= Pee Jeading truck will give you the gas savings 
ae of Ford’s modern combination: Short ge 
™. Acce Stroke Six plus new economy carburetor. 70 FORD-WARPD for savings 
timed i Economy Showdown USA proved it! 
results f Your Ford Dealer now has the full re- FORD TR Cc Ss Cc ST 
—certifie port of Economy Showdown USA. Why U ¥& oO LESS 
pender ot call him today and get the whole story 
— firsthand? LESS TO OWN... LESS TO RUN ... LAST LONGER, TOO! 











SUSIE THE SECRETARY SAYS: 


“You'll love 
a speedy 
Hot’n Cold 
coffee-break’’ 


“All you have to do is just READ these 
FOUR big benefits you get from a Kelvi- 
nator Hot ’n Cold water cooler. 
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J. Piping hot water for instant beverages 
and refreshing cold water, too. 

2.No more going out, sending out, or 
coffee-making delays. 

3. Coffee-break time cut 50° and more. 

4.Employees and customers are de- 
lighted with the service. 


And now, let these pleased people talk:” 


“Here’s an appliance 


distributor from Ohio who GY 
likes the TIME SAVING” wo 

“Our employees think it is great. For 
customers we like the business-building 


potential of the Hot ’n Cold. In fact, we 
have a sign over our machine to help 
themselves to coffee and cocoa. And they 


do. It has saved us many man hopirs.” 
“This Texas manufacturer 
v) ® likes the 


ZF DOUBLE ADVANTAGE” 
“We like the double advantage of having 
fresh hot coffee at coffee-break time and 
being able to serve customers on inspec- 


tion trips through the plant. It makes 
for more pleasant relations. It saves em- 
ployees’ time and they like it, too.” 


“Now, you just be wat 
smart and clip = “Se 
that coupon today 

and send it in.” 


It’s Easy to Cut Coffee- 
Break Time, Have 
Good Will Too. Get 
all the latest facts on 
coffee-break costs in 
Booklet, “How to cut 
coffee-break time in half.” 
Send the coupon for FREE 
Booklet and details of 
FREE Beverage Offer. 
Kelvinator Hot 'n Cold with 
refrigerated compartment. 


Keluunator 


HOT ’N COLD 
and Standard Water Coolers 


Sold coast to coast—rented in many cities 
Distributed in Canada by Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd. 





KELVINATOR WATER COOLERS 
Dept. 62, Columbus 13, Ohio 


Rush my FREE Beverage Certificate and the FREE 
Book, ‘‘How to cut coffee-break time in half."’ 
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LEAD OVER RUSSIA 


continued 


to maintain stable cost relation- 
ships domestically and an effective 
posture in foreign affairs. Yet, 
while the various segments of our 
economy expanded rather propor- 
tionately between 1940 and 1951, 
practically our entire economic ex- 
pansion since then, especially the 
growth of employment and of com- 
panies, has been in the service sec- 
tor. The growth of manufacturing, 
which underlies productivity gains 
in other sectors, has been measur- 
ably slower in the United States 
than in the Soviet Union or West- 
ern Europe. 


Why has our manufacturing 
growth tended to slow down as 
compared to our growth in the 
service industries? 


Apart from somewhat unfavor- 
able cost, price, profitability and 
demand trends, I think the follow- 
ing are significant: 

Since World War II, a tremen- 
dous amount of product substitu- 
tion has taken place. Many new 
commodities—tubeless tires, tran- 
sistors, synthetic diamonds—have 
appeared, while other products have 
become obsolete. Also, American in- 
dustry has developed an extraordi- 
nary capacity to saturate markets. 
Under such conditions, business 
mortality is high. How to reduce it, 
how to promote economic stability 
under conditions of rapid techno- 
logical advance present fundamen- 
tal problems. 


What impact will Soviet foreign 
trade and aid programs have on 
the United States? 


I think Soviet foreign trade is a 
dual phenomenon. In one sphere, 
its purpose is to import commodi- 
ties difficult or costly to produce in 
the Soviet Union: heavy duty cop- 
per wire, which has constituted the 
bulk of British exports to the ussR 
in recent years, is an example. To 
pay for those imports the Soviets 
must export, and the product ex- 
ported is generally some short-run 
overage, which is dumped for what 
it will bring. Since the Soviets may 
shortly be importing the same prod- 
uct, the ensuing market disruptions 
give them both a political and an 
economic bonus. This kind of an 
operation can be bothersome, but is 
rarely a major threat. 

But Russia also uses foreign trade 
as one instrument in a strategy of 
penetration and subversion designed 
to deny selected areas to western 






trade and investment, if not to con- 
vert them to active hostility. Such 
operations are exceedingly danger- 
ous, but the counter to them is only 
partially economic. Political stabil- 
ity and military viability are the 
essentials. 

In the economic field specifically, 
perhaps more attention is needed in 
the promotion of geological and 
other resources exploration by new- 
ly developing countries, and in the 
development of vocational training. 


Will Soviet technology mean an 
increasing problem for us in the 
years ahead? 


Soviet military technology has 
been original and effective for many 
years, and will unquestionably give 
us serious problems. Also, in cer- 
tain areas such as the machine-tool 
industry, there is a possibility of 
genuine Soviet competition in world 
markets. Finally, Soviet research, 
like American, British or Swedish 
research, always has the possibility 
of breaking through to new poten- 
tials in fields such as thermonuclear 
power. 

In the military field, the Soviets 
have gained advantages from the 
continuity, on a large scale, of their 
effort, and from its integration by 
specialized, permanent institutions. 
One of the most notable has been 
the Academy of Artillery Sciences 
which has united the soldier and 
the scientist in coordinated plan- 
ning, research and development in 
systems design, ballistics, propel- 
lants, metallurgy, etc. In addition, 
the Soviets have carefully fol- 
lowed, and often exploited effective- 
ly, new scientific developments in 
the West. 

Our own effort in large-scale re- 
search is essentially an outgrowth 
of World War II. It has expanded 
far more rapidly than the Soviet 
effort, but still suffers from inade- 
quate coordination, insufficient at- 
tention to basic research, and inade- 
quate use of accumulated findings, 
both domestic and foreign. 


Can study of Russian experience 
and developments help our eco- 
nomic growth? 


Certainly. I would stress three 
aspects: know-how in the organiza- 
tion and administration of military- 
scientific programs; provision for 
highly specialized training; and 
substantive accomplishments in var- 
ied fields such as crystallography, 
geochemistry, and soil science. In 
general, they have a more orderly 
approach and more patience. By 
anticipating substantial needs for 
specialized personnel in dynamic 
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New green over Gotham 





N.Y.C. Transit Authority is adding beauty, reducing future maintenance costs with 
Alcoa Pigmented Colored Aluminum Paint made by Amsterdam Color Works, Inc. N.Y.C. 


N.Y. C. Transit Authority adds eye appeal with 


AMSTERDAM COLORED ALUMINUM PAINT 


How to protect and beautify over 60 miles of overhead 
railways, bridges and stations? New York City Transit 
Authority has begun to tackle a portion of the job with 
\msterdam Colored Aluminum Paint, made with 
\LCOA® Pigment. 

\ projected five-year program will transform New 
York City’s vast elevated railway system with two shades 
of aluminum-pigmented green. Here’s a low-cost, major 
civic improvement, where everybody can see it. Look at 
the results already. 

Aluminum paint has always been famous for long-term 


outdoor protection, exceptional coverage and ease of 


application. Now, a choice of fadeproof, metallic colors 
makes aluminum paint a better buy than ever. 

ALCOA does not make paint, but ALCoa Pigments 
re used in more aluminum paints than any other brand. 
Special formulas have been developed by paint manu- 
icturers like Amsterdam to solve individual problems. 
Paints made to these formulas actually cost less, last 
nger, give utmost protection against heat, cold, sun, 
iin, smoke and fumes. 


Write today for our booklets, Painting With Aluminum 
and Aluminum Asphalt Roof Coatings Make Time Stand 
Still. Use the coupon. 


W....0. g. 


ALUAAINUAA For exciting drama watch “Alcoa Theatre,” 
ee alternate Mondays, NBC-TV, and ‘‘Alcoa 
Presents,”’ every Tuesday, ABC-TV 


look for this label... 
it's your guide to the best 
in aluminum value 


Aluminum Company of America 
1738-C Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


Please send your free booklets: 


Painting With Aluminum 
Aluminum Asphalt Roof Coatings Make Time Stand Still 
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The Chevrolet Impala Sport Co pe ts always ready to match your mood on the highway or of/ 


CHEVROLET 


If you can’t be happy with this car, you just can’t be happy 


This is all the car anyone could ask for. It Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to show you these special 
. Chevrolet advantages: 
has style. It has room. It rides and performs Slimline design—style that’s fresh, fine and fashionable. 
° . Roomier Bod b Fisher > i ver thi g b t its {: ous so dness 

up there with the most expensive of them, ( 3——————“_—2_—e mw ms weryeng ne vamos fos 

Magic-Mirror finish—shines without waxing for up to three years. 
And it has those practical Chevrolet virtues Sweeping windshield—and bigger windows—all of Safety Plate Glass. 
New. bigger brakes with better cooling for safer stopping. 


of economy, reliability, durability. See why —§ ——=—— : 
si “4 . : Hi-Thrift 6—up to 10° more miles per gallon and finer performance 


so many owners of other makes are trading , — 
for Chevrolets ? Chevrolet Division of General Motors, y TET i The car that’s 


ee cs oe “d for its worth! 
Detroit 2, Michigan, wanted fo all its wo 

















































LEAD OVER RUSSIA 


continued 


fields such as metallurgy, they have 
kept better balance than we be- 
tween basic research and applica- 
tion. 

Even in areas where we generally 
excel, such as statistics, they have 
ideas worthy of emulation. For ex- 
ample, they gather fuller, more cur- 
rent data on physical capital in in- 
dustry (numbers, types and ages of 
metal working equipment, electrical 
apparatuses, etc.) and on capital 
utilization (number of shifts of op- 
eration, etc.). As a result, they have 
a better understanding of their in- 
vestment requirements. In addition, 
while they have comprehensive sta- 
tistics on their professional and 
subprofessional manpower, our sta- 
tistics in this basic area are partial, 
contradictory, and out of date. 


How will the development of West 
European economic union affect 
our future? 


The breakdown of barriers in 
Europe and, above all, the changing 
outlook of the European consumers 
are creating new markets and new 
economic strength. At the same 
time, if these advantages are to 
persist, trade barriers with this 
country and the British Common- 
wealth must be held to a minimum. 
However, since European produc- 
tivity is rising rapidly, we must, to 
compete effectively in our own and 
foreign markets, maintain increas- 
ing productivity and the active in- 
novation of new goods. Certainly, 
it does not seem probable that in- 
dustry can effect economies by re- 
ducing wage levels. Thus, from this 
standpoint as well as that of the 
Soviet military threat, we have the 
choice of vigorous progress or seri- 
ous trouble. 


Can we handle these problems on 
the basis of a private-initiative 
economy? 


Of course. In fact, I can conceive 
of no sound program that does not 
originate through cooperative ef- 
forts at the local level. However, if 
that does not eventuate, the cu- 
mulation of unsolved problems will 
bring about centrally imposed an- 
swers. Over-all, I think the issue 
boils down to a question of initia- 
tive. If private enterprise does not 
take an active role, not merely in 
iccepting economic expansion but 
in helping frame its direction, and 
in educating the public as to the 
alternatives open to it, then we will 
have increasing state control. END 
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Picture of worker saving money 


He’s helping cut maintenance 50% 
with Steiner roll towels 


Here’s why roll paper towels reduce washroom maintenance 
costs: Controlled roll paper towel dispensers hold more towels. . . in a cab- 
inet of any given size you can get almost twice as many towels on a roll 
as you can folded. Also, Steiner control cuts towel waste . . . makes supply 
last longer. Means your roll towel cabinet has to be refilled only half as 
often as a folded towel cabinet. Saves as much as 50 percent in maintenance 
man-hours. 

Just install Steiner dispensers in your washroom on a trial 
basis and see how you save. Your local janitorial supplier or sanitary paper 
distributor can help you. For more information send in the coupon below. 
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UNIONS GET SET 


FOR MORE STRIKES 


These new rules and practices help labor’s 
striking power, add to employers’ problems 


STRIKES IN U. S. INDUSTRY will increase this year 
and management will face more problems in settling 
them. 

That's the informed outlook in Washington. 

Increased difficulties in handling strikes will grow 
out of changing strike rules and,union strike practices. 
How these factors have changed, or will change, can 
vitally affect your business whether or not you deal 
with a union or have a strike in 1959. They can affect 
your sales, your costs, even your right to operate a 
business. New rules can also affect the rights and safe- 
ty of your employes. 

Changes involve: 
> The right of employers to help each other in defense 
against excessive union power. 


> Cost of unemployment compensation and its im- 
plications in strike situations. 
> Growth and new use of strike benefits paid by unions. 

More labor contracts (about 150 big ones) come up 
for negotiation this year. They cover about 4.5 mil- 
lion workers. 

Union negotiators expect to capitalize on improving 
business conditions by asking, and getting, higher 
wages and more and larger fringe benefits. They will 
ignore President Eisenhower’s plea that unions, be- 





cause of “the great power lodged in their hands,” 
exercise restraint in their wage demands. 

In rebuttal to the President’s request and warning 
that increased wage costs not justified by higher pro- 
ductivity are inflationary, the AFL-c1o0 Economic 
Policy Committee denies that union-won wage in- 
creases cause rising prices. It insists that unions will 
continue to press for wage increases. 

Key trouble spots will be the rubber, shipping, steel, 
meat packing and railroad industries, in that order, 
from April to November. Actually, the outcome will 
affect all businesses. 

The federal government’s chief labor conciliator, 
Joseph F. Finnegan, hears tough talk coming from the 
United Steelworkers and sees growing resistance to 
inflationary wage increases in the steel industry. This 
could mean trouble on June 30, when the three-year 
basic steel labor agreements expire. A month-long 
strike preceded the last wage settlement in 1956. 

In addition to wages and fringe benefits, Mr. Fin- 
negan expects questions of seniority rights, plant re- 
locations, size of crews and problems stemming from 
automation to complicate the bargaining. 

Among the significant changes and trends in con- 
nection with strike activity which may bear on the 
future of your business are these: 





EMPLOYER 
MUTUAL AID 





The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
approved as being in the public 
interest a mutual assistance pact 
among six major airlines. Under the 
pact, struck airlines route prospec- 
tive passengers to other lines. Par- 
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ticipating companies pay over to 
the struck line their increased rev- 
enue, less expenses. 

Members of the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters Association who bargain 
on an industry-wide basis have 
joined in a mutual support program 
intended to distribute long-term 
strike losses evenly among the 26 
island plantations. 

Courts have upheld the right of 
all employers in a joint bargaining 
group to shut down when the union 
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strikes one of the group in an at- 
tempt to divide and conquer. 


UNION AID 


Unions have long helped each 
other in strikes, financially as well 
as in other ways. The International 











Union of Electrical Workers was 
given $977,000 by the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and promised $500,- 
000 by the United Steelworkers in 
its long strike against Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation in 1955-56. 

International Ladies Garment 
Workers gave the uaw $100,000 
when the latter struck the General 
Motors Corporation in 1946. 

A few months ago the Teamsters 
Union lent the striking Flight En- 
gineers $200,000. 


STRIKE 
BENEFITS 


PABBEL.!. aes ai ‘SEES ROE 


More unions are paying cash 
benefits to members while they are 
on strike. More are also beginning 
to pay the benefits as a matter of 
right, rather than on the basis of 
need. Minimizing his financial 
hardship reduces a worker’s reluc- 
tance to strike and increases the 
union’s ability to prolong a strike. 

Unions claim that the threat of a 
strike supported by a big strike 
fund can make an employer more 
amenable to settling a dispute on 
the union’s terms. Paying strike 
benefits only to those who are in 
good standing in the union and who 
make themselves available for pick- 
eting and other strike activities also 
helps build up union membership 
and discipline. 

Members of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists approved a 
dues increase last March and ear- 
marked 50 cents a month for a 
strike fund. As a result, the union 
increased strike benefits from $10 
to $35 a week in November after 
the fund reached $2 million. 

In preparing for important auto- 
mobile industry negotiations a year 
ago, the UAW decided to pay cash 
strike benefits as a matter of right, 
instead of handing out money for 
food, rent and clothing to those in 
need. The union also built its strike 
fund up from $24 million to more 
than $41 million by assessing mem- 
bers $5 a month for three months 
while continuing to earmark 25 cents 
of regular monthly dues for the 
fund. 

In 279 authorized strikes last 
year, the UAw paid out $22 million 
in cash benefits. By Jan. 31, the 
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fund was down to $16.6 million. 
When the fund goes below $20 mil- 
lion, union officers may impose as- 
sessments which would increase it 
to $25 million. Accordingly, dues 
are going up $1 a month in March. 
Emil Mazey, UAw secretary-treas- 
urer, has said the fund should be 
boosted to $100 million. (Major 
automobile industry contracts do 
not expire until September 1961.) 

Benefits paid by UAW begin the 
third week of a strike and increase 
in amount beginning in the eighth 
and again in the twelfth week. A 
married striker gets more than a 
single one, with still more going to 
one with a family. The scale: 


CASH BENEFITS BEGINNING 


THIRD EIGHTH TWELFTH 


WEEK WEEK WEEK 
Single $12 $15 $17 
Couple 17 20 23 
Family 22 25 30 


A National Industrial Conference 
Board survey of 78 national unions 
revealed that 43, with a member- 
ship of 7.5 million, pay strike bene- 
fits. Of these, 30 with 5.2 million 
members pay benefits out of a spe- 
cial fund to which a designated 
amount of dues is earmarked each 
month. In four unions with 1.4 mil- 
lion members, or more than one 
fourth of the total, the amount put 
into the fund is 50 cents or more 
per member. 

The unions that have no special 
strike funds pay the benefits out of 
general union funds. 

The NICB survey disclosed these 
additional facts: 

Sixteen unions pay a flat amount 
in strike benefits, ranging from $5 
to $40 a week. Others base benefits 
on such things as earnings, need, 
marital status and dependents. 
Members of the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation were not hurting too much 
financially while on strike against 
American Airlines recently. They 
received strike benefits ranging 
from $350 to $650 a month. 

Twenty-nine unions make _ the 
payment of strike benefits a matter 
of right; nine base them on need. 
(Five did not state the basis.) 

Most unions put restrictions on 
who can collect strike benefits and 
under what circumstances. Usually, 
the strike must be authorized by 
top union officials; the striking local 











union and its members must be in 
good standing; strikers must be 
available for picketing and other 
strike duties. 

A waiting period usually must 
precede payment of strike benefits. 
Only four of the 43 unions paying 
benefits have no waiting period. 
Most commonly, strikers have to 
wait one week (14 unions) or two 
weeks (11 unions) before payments 
begin. 

Of the 35 unions that pay no 
strike benefits, nine do not permit 
strikes. Most of their members are 
in government service. Most of the 
others, such as the United Steel- 
workers, help strikers locally on the 
basis of need. (Paying cash benefits 
to all strikers is not considered 
practical in a union which bargains 
industry-wide, as the Steelworkers 
do; with most of its members on 
strike at one time, a strike fund or 
the union treasury would be de- 
pleted rather quickly. ) 


TAXABILITY 
OF BENEFITS 





Strike benefits are not subject to 
federal income tax under a recent 


decision of the U. S. Circuit Court . 


of Appeals at Chicago, which re- 
versed a contrary holding of the 
Federal District Court. The In- 
ternal Revenue Service is asking 
the Supreme Court to declare the 
benefits taxable. 

If the present decision sticks, 
IRS will have to refund about $500,- 
000 in income tax payments the 
UAW says striking members paid 
on benefits they have been receiving 
from the union since the bitter 
strike against Kohler Company be- 
gan in 1954. 

The case in court involves one 
employe, Allen Kaiser, who re- 
ceived benefits amounting to $565 
from the union in 1954 and paid an 
income tax on them of $108. 

Significantly, the UAW helped 
Mr. Kaiser before he even joined 
the union. The strike began in April 
1954; the union began giving him 
money for food, clothing and rent 
in May; he joined in August. 

It is not known how many em- 
ployes not in the union were en- 
couraged to stay out of the plant 
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| HAD TO EARN 


MORE MONEY 


So | sent $7 to The 
Wall Street Journal 


High prices and taxes were getting me 
down. I had to have more money or 
reduce my standard of living. Like Alice 
in Wonderland, I had to run faster to 
stay in the same place. 

So I started reading The Wall Street 
Journal. I heeded its warnings. I cashed 
in on the ideas it gave me for earning 
extra income and cutting expenses. I got 
the money I needed. Now I’m slowly 
forging ahead. Believe me, reading The 
Journal every day is a wonderful get- 
ahead plan. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities - 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB-3 
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You too can save money, valuable floor space 
and increase record storage efficiency with a 
STAXONSTEEL installation. This unique file 
builds its own steel framework as you stack 
them to any height, side by side, conserving 
all space. Sturdy fibre-board files with steel 
framework, modern metal drawer pulls, at- 
tractive Bankers Gray fade-proof finish—your 
best solution to record stor- 

age problems. In five stock 
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Check, Tab Card and 

Freight Bill. 


2 for $10.70 
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UNIONS GET SET FOR MORE STRIKES 


continued 


and to join the union through finan- 
cial assistance. However, Emil 
Mazey told a group of Detroit civic 
clubs at the end of 1956 that the 
strike, up to then, had cost the 
uAW $10 million. He added: “If 
the more than 2,000 Kohler strikers 
paid dues to UAW for 250 years it 
would not make up for the amount 
the union has spent at Kohler.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 





Unions would like to have strik- 
ers receive unemployment compen- 
sation, and are working hard in 
that direction. If such payments are 
allowed, an employer will, in effect, 
be financing a strike against him- 
self, since he pays the taxes which 
make up the unemployment com- 
pensation fund in his state. Further- 
more, in most states, the greater the 
amount of benefits paid to his em- 
ployes, the higher his tax rate. 

The Michigan Supreme Court 
ruled a few weeks ago that 11,000 
Ford Motor Company employes in 
the Detroit area are entitled to $1 
million in unemployment compen- 
sation for the three weeks they were 
laid off in 1953. 

The layoff resulted when the 
UAW, which also represents the De- 
troit workers, struck a key Ford 
Motor Company parts plant at 
Canton, Ohio, while pressuring Ford 
into granting concessions in the 
middle of a five-year labor agree- 
ment. Concessions ultimately ob- 
tained benefited all Ford employes 
under the UAw contract. 

Ford officials are considering ap- 
pealing the decision to the U. S. 
Supreme Court in an effort “‘to pre- 
vent unions from using state unem- 
ployment compensation funds to 
finance strikes against Michigan 
employers who provide _ those 
funds.” 

Unions complain that only two 
states—New York and Rhode Is- 
land—allow unemployment com- 
pensation payments to strikers, and 
only after they are on strike two 
months. Some states, however, will 
permit the payments if the strike is 
converted into a lockout by the 
employer. 

On this point, some 44,000 em- 





ployes who struck Westinghouse for 
months in 1955-56 were looking for- 
ward to receiving some $10 million 
in unemployment compensation. A 
state administrator had ruled that 
the strikers were entitled to com- 
pensation because the strike be- 
came a lockout when the company 
refused the governor’s proposal that 
the issues be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. 

When a court decision reversed 
the administrator and denied the 
payments, an official of the striking 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers pointed out that the union 
helped to elect the governor (who 
appointed the administrator), and 
blamed the adverse decision on the 
union’s failure to “elect proper 
judges.” 


STRIKE 
BALLOTS 





Whether to require approval in a 
secret vote of all employes, both 
union and nonunion, before a strike 
can be legal has been a matter 
of considerable recent discussion. 
President Eisenhower proposed 
such an amendment to the Taft- 
Hartley law in 1954, but has not 
renewed the suggestion. 

A test of whether an employer 
can insist on such a contract pro- 
vision was made in the Supreme 
Court by Borg-Warner Corporation. 
The court held that inclusion of a 
strike ballot in the contract is a 
proper subject for bargaining, but 
that, because it involves the in- 
ternal operation of the union, the 
company may not insist on it. 


MASS 
PICKETING 





The Supreme Court has held that 
unions are liable for damages when 
they picket in a manner which pre- 
vents individuals who wish to go to 
work from doing so. The court up- 
held a $10,000 judgment against the 
UAW awarded by a jury to an em- 
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FOR EXAMPLE — 
any special-type data you require 
searched out from tape and printed 


FLEXOWRITER® is an automatic writing ma- 
chine which produces a code-punched tape 
as a by-product of writing the original docu- 
ment. As the common-language link in an in- 
tegrated data processing system, the punched 
tape automatically creates other records, 
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HATEVER kind of business you’re in, however 

big or small your office operation, your firm 
can have a Friden-automated office with maximum 
savings in overhead costs. 

Friden has made its name and fame in the office 
equipment field with machines that mechanize 
office functions, eliminating personnel movements 
and decisions. And for these particular automation 
units, you do not pay a fortune! 
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ishing Tape-Talk machines—the Computyper®, 
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to the brilliant Friden Calculator, The Thinking 
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Way Adding Machines. 
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UNIONS GET SET FOR 


continued 


ploye of a copper company in De- 
catur, Ala. The employe, Paul S. 
Russell, complained that union 
pickets, during the strike, prevented 
him from entering the plant for five 
weeks. The $10,000 judgment cov- 
ered “mental anguish” and $500 in 
lost pay. 


STRIKERS’ 
VOTING RIGHTS 








A union’s ability to hold its bar- 
gaining rights at a particular busi- 
ness location, even while prolonging 
a strike, will be strengthened—and 
the ability of those on the job to 
remove the striking union will be 
weakened—if a provision in pend- 
ing labor-management legislation is 
passed. 

This is an amendment to the 
Taft-Hartley law which would per- 
mit all persons on strike for eco- 
nomic gains to vote in any Labor 
Board election to remove the union 
or substitute another as bargaining 
agent. Present law allows only 
those strikers to vote who have not 
been permanently replaced in their 
jobs. 


STRIKE VICTORY 
PROMISE 





A union leader’s promise to union 
members that they will win a strike 
and not lose their jobs is not a con- 
tract, and unionists may not sue for 
breach of contract if the promise is 
not fulfilled. 

A Tennessee court ruled a few 
weeks ago that a union leader’s 
speech is not a contract; that even 
if it were, he could not bind the 
union; and furthermore, the union 
members were in effect suing them- 
selves when they sued their union. 

Attorney David E. Feller, who 
represented the United Glass and 
Ceramic Workers in several test 
cases, said some 400 damage suits 
had been filed against the union by 
strikers who lost their jobs in a 
strike the union lost against Pine 
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Ridge Glass Company, Kingsport, 
Tenn., in 1956. He said they sued 
to recover wages they would have 
earned during the rest of their life- 
times. 

The union lost its bargaining 
rights 10 months after the strike 
started, but continued paying strike 
benefits another 11 months, for a 
total of $450,000, Mr. Feller said. 


STRIKE 
TRENDS 
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In the past 10 years there have 
been between 3,400 and _ 5,100 
strikes a year. Each year they in- 
volved between 1.5 and 3.5 million 
employes, who were idle between 
22.6 and 59.1 million days. The 
average time lost per striker ranged 
from 10 to 1714 days. 

Most of the strikes, and the long- 
est ones, involved wages and fringe 
benefits. In 1957, for example, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics found 
that those issues were involved in 
more than 55 per cent of the strikes. 
The strikes involved 57 per cent of 
all strikers, and were responsible 
for almost 76 per cent of the man- 
days of strike idleness. They aver- 
aged 32 days in length. 

Last year’s estimated 3,400 strikes 
was the lowest number since World 
War II. However, the 2.2 million 
workers involved and the 23.5 mil- 
lion man-days of idleness were 
higher than 1957 and several other 
postwar years. 


STRIKE COST: 
UNION VIEW 





Union leaders say that the mathe- 
matical logic that some critics use 
to argue against a strike sounds 
convincing, but misses the point. 

It is pointless, according to the 
AFL-CIO’s monthly Collective Bar- 
gaining Report, to argue that a fac- 
tory worker earning $80 a week 
would have to work about 40 weeks 
to make up the loss in wages suf- 
fered during a two-week strike, as- 














KENNETH PARKER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 


He keeps pen orders flowing—by telegram: 
Kenneth Parker keeps in close touch with his sales force 


by attention-getting Western Union Telegrams. And 


the telegram is a written record...no mistake about it. 
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clerical expenses 


REDUCED 


with 


Procedural Microfilming 


One of the principles of Procedural 
Microfilming, (the everyday use of 
microfilm), is the “Freezing a Chang- 
ing Record Principle.” When applied to 
bookkeeping procedures, it saves time, 
adds efficiency and photographic ac: 
curacy. When used in inventory con- 
trol and for many other records, time- 
consuming copying and loss of record 
availability are eliminated. 


Found only in the FLOFILM 9600 
portable microfilm camera, the ex- 
Clusive Film Magazine provides the 
flexibility which makes cost-saving 
Procedural Microfilming possible. By 
just changing film magazines, many 
departments can make good use of 
this lowest cost, motorized microfilm 


UNIONS GET SET FOR 


continued 


suming that the strike is settled 
with an increase of 10 cents an hour. 
“The important fact,” the publi- 
cation says, “is that, even consider- 
ing this potential loss in income, 
workers feel strongly enough about 
preserving their union and improv- 
ing their conditions of employment 
that they are willing to sacrifice 
current income to obtain a just set- 
tlement of their demands. 
“Workers recognize that the gains 
they are able to achieve in the 
present are built upon the strikes 
that have been won in the past.” 
Here is what the International 
Chemical Workers Union tells its 
members in its “Strike Manual”: 


MORE STRIKES 


“Strikes can be won. It may take 
30 minutes, a week, or 30 days. It 
may take longer. 

“No strike is ever lost complete- 
ly. Any competent history of the 
labor movement shows above all 
that it was upon the shambles of ap- 
parent complete destruction that 
the foundation of our strong labor 
movement was built. 

“The essential items in gaining 
a victory in a strike are: planning, 
coordination, courage and_ confi- 
dence. 

“No two strikes are alike, but the 
key in every strike is the same: the 
individual worker and his determi- 
nation to stand by his union.” &END 





STRIKE STRATEGY 


AN AFL-CIO publication offers this check list of questions 
which a union must consider in a strike situation: 


Adequate preparation. A poorly planned strike can wreck the 
union. 


Informing the membership. Communicating current information 
can help generate a feeling of confidence, maintain strike 
morale. 

Legal status of strike. Federal, state and even local laws can 
affect legality of actions taken before and during the strike. 
Health, welfare and retirement benefits. Know how a strike will 
affect benefits. Try to work out arrangements for preserving 
the workers’ stake. 

Support of other unions. Strike assistance often is available from 
the central labor body in the area and other unions. Some types 
of assistance may be limited by Taft-Hartley. 


camera during the day! 
Support of local community. Community attitude can mean the 
difference between winning and losing a strike. Explain strike 
background to the local church, veterans, fraternal and civic 
groups. Sometimes enlightened businessmen can be persuaded 


CLIP this coupon to 
your letterhead for 
so —_ . “An 
ntroduction to nei ,; : ee ae “e ea ee as ates 
Microfilm’, “Manual f to support the strike or at least neutralize employer opposition 
on Procedural A to it. 

Microfilming” and 
pay ~ yee Easing strikers’ financial burdens. Arrangements often can be made 
with local merchants, banks, insurance companies and credit 
Name 





agencies for special consideration to strikers in meeting finan- 
Title cial obligations. 





Special assistance to strikers, Social service agencies usually are 
ready to assist. The AFL-C10 Community Services Committee 
and its local representatives will help obtain this assistance. 


Utilizing channels of publicity. Any strike is news. Make sure that 
INCORPORATED the union’s point of view is fully understood by news outlets. 
Flofilm Division 
Dept. N-13, Norwalk, Conn. 
Sales and Service Offices in 
All Principle Cities 
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UNDERWOOD'S GOLDEN TOUCH PROTECTS 
A 64 YEAR REPUTATION FOR RELIABILITY... 





This testing device 
gives the Underwood 
electric typewriter years 
of use in a few days. 
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After 25 million typing strokes, all this 
underwood electric needed was alittle oil! 


Before approving the new Documentor*, Underwood 
researchers packed years of typing into a series of 
rugged endurance tests. 

What did they prove? Not a hint of motor noise no 
matter what the strain. Air cushioned carriage return 
still smooth after millions of keystrokes. Print-perfect 
alignment from start to finish. 

In other words, like all Underwood business ma- 
chines, this electric typewriter stands up! 

By emphasizing, first, dependability and then sim- 
plicity, Underwood offers remarkable new products. 


*An Underwood Trademark 
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% %& A compact data processing “package” to cut 
clerical costs in any size company. 

% & A desk-size computer for virtually any firm em- 
ploying over 100 persons. 

% &% An all-electric adding-subtracting machine so 
compact it fits in your hand. 

There are more, of course, and still more on the way. 
For simpler, less costly ways to master paperwork, call 
Underwood. The advice you'll receive is based on 64 
years of experience. Products are backed by over 
2000 expert servicemen. 
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TYPEWRITERS. ADDING AND ACCOUNTING 
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ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 





Business machines and systems to master your paperwork 








HELP YOUR MESSAGE 


GET THROUGH 


y (“Od TTT 1th} 
‘ 


BY B. BALINSKY AND RUTH BURGER 


IDEALLY, COMMUNICATION should end with com- 
plete understanding between the parties involved. Of- 
ten it does not. 

Why should such a simple thing as talking with 
another person be so difficult? 

There are seven possible sources of trouble. 
> The person interviewed. 
> The interviewer. 
>» The situation. 
> Personality. 
> Language. 
> Prejudice. 
> Impatience. 

To understand how these seven barriers interfere 
with effective communication and discover how to 
overcome them, consider a simple, everyday example: 

Assume that you have been asked to recommend 
someone in your department for promotion. You’re 
thinking of giving Joe your vote, but you want to 
feel him out first. You want to be careful not to re- 
veal any special interest. You may want an out if 
anything goes wrong. The last person you recom- 
mended was turned down and you felt it reflected 
badly on your judgment. 

Joe is an employe with whom you speak, at least 
casually, almost every day. But today as you pass 
his desk you say, “Joe, please step into my office 
for a minute,” and you walk on. 


Joe as a barrier 


As Joe puts aside his work and follows you into 


This article is adapted from a book by B. Balinsky and 
Ruth Burger, “The Executive Interview,” copyright by 
Harper Brothers and scheduled for publication in April. 
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your office, he may be saying to himself: ‘“What did 
I do now?” or “Am I on the carpet for something?” 
His mind is casting about for possible explanations. 
His anxiety as he walks into your office is natural. 
Until he is reassured, either by your words or by 
your manner, or a combination of both, you may as- 
sume that his defenses are up. 

The seasoned interviewer, therefore, usually as- 
sumes that when someone walks into his office he is 
busy defending that little world inside his own skin, 
right up to the moment when he receives some signal 
which he can interpret as a sign of truce. 

Once the defenses come into play they block any 
real understanding. A man who is busy defending 
himself cannot hear what you are saying and is in no 
position to modify his thinking to fit yours. 

It is a well established psychological principle that 
feelings of insecurity will distort the perception of 
what one hears. Several things are contributing to 
Joe’s insecurity at the moment. He can easily have 
been thrown off balance on three counts, before the 
conversation even starts: 

e First, you are his superior. 

@ Second, you know what you want to discuss and 
he is still in the dark. 

e Third, you have picked the time of the interview. 
You could select a time when you were in the mood 
for a talk, or you wanted to get it over with now. 

This may be far from Joe’s frame of mind. He may 
be having troubles at home. He may have been just 
at the point of solving a tough problem and will have 
to start over when he gets back to his desk. He may 
be out of sorts, or in general not feel like talking to 
anyone. 

If any or all of these things are true, it’s tough— 
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not just for Joe—but for you. The interview will be 
an ordeal for Joe and take more out of him than it 
should. You will need more than ordinary skill to get 
to him, no matter what the business under discussion. 

Defense reactions do not always manifest them- 
selves in the same way. One person on the defensive 
will merely keep quiet. An aggressive person will be- 
come argumentative. A timid person will become 
more timid and nervous. But whatever the outward 
manifestations, you can be certain that two things 
are happening: 

A wall is going up that will make it impossible for 
Joe to hear objectively what you have to say, and the 
unconscious is trying to establish a disguise which 
will hide what he is really thinking and feeling. 

One of the best ways of easing the tensions and 
anxieties which a person brings into the interview is 
to let him know as early as possible what you wish 
to discuss. Most of Joe’s difficulty stems from the 
fact that he is not sure what you want to talk to him 
about. As your subordinate, he may feel that you 
hold all the cards, or that you have an edge on him. 
For one reason or another he may not feel completely 
free to express what’s on his mind. All of these prob- 
lems add to his own sense of frustration and block 
his ability to express himself or even to relax. 


You as a barrier 


Most of the things that are troubling Joe are also 
troubling you. They are, after all, natural and human 
problems. You have your own emotional hot spots. 
And while you have the upper hand in the way of 
status and timing, many things may trigger your own 
anxieties and hostilities. 
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Your problem is complicated most of all by the fact 
that it is up to you to maintain control in the situa- 
tion. Particularly, because there is nothing that you 
can do about Joe and his unconscious reactions, ex- 
cept to be aware of them and understand them, your 
most difficult assignment is to keep your own per- 
sonality in check. 

You may, for example, be accustomed to making 
quick judgments and decisions. Giving orders or 
issuing instructions may be an everyday occurrence. 
In the interview situation you will block all flow of 
communication from the other side unless you learn 
to control these tendencies. 

The more glib and comfortable you feel in giving 
advice or instructions, the more likely you are to be 
guilty of this. It might also be taken as a rule of 
thumb that the more you get that cozy glow of getting 
to like yourself, the safer it is to assume that you are 
talking to deaf ears. In almost inverse proportion to 
the degree to which you impress yourself, you are 
failing to sell the fellow on the other side of the desk. 

It has been said that the greatest price executives 
pay for success is the inhibition which they must put 
on the very qualities which brought them to the top. 
The higher you go up the executive ladder, the great- 
er the need to concentrate on getting the other fellow 
to express himself, and the higher you go, the harder 
this is to do. 

One of the most difficult things to develop is the 
knack of guiding the interview unobtrusively. Many 
interviewers are afraid that they will be giving up 
the driver’s seat if they give up the floor. The two 
by no means go together. You can gently guide 
the course the interview will follow without resorting 
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TO THE EMPLOYER 
OF 5 OR MORE 


oes what Bankers Life & Gacnaity 
m, "8 i can mean 
you Soe sae employees who—because 
they are few in number—may have been 
denied the benefits of group insurance 
against the costs of hospitalization. 


TO THE EMPLOYEE 
This New Plan Brings: 


e Savings of employer-sponsored hos- 
pital, medical income protection insur- 
ance 

e Broader coverage than other ordinary 
group plans 

e Right to select the program that fits 
his needs and pay only for coverage 
selected 

e Privilege of including the entire fam- 
ily in the protection if he wishes 


TO THE EMPLOYER 
This New Plan Brings: 


@ Improvement of employee morale 
@ Attraction of better workers 
e@ Reduction of labor turnover 


e Elimination of personal loans in hard- 
ship cases. 


Bankers Franchise Representative in your 
area will be glad to give you the details. 
He’ll show you how you can offer this 
payroll deduction program to your em- 
ployees at no cost to you other than the 
administration of the weekly or monthly 
payroll deductions. Or you’ll see how you 
can assume part or all of the cost as a tax 
deductible business expense. After receiv- 
ing your approval, he’ll also explain the 
plan to your employees in their own homes 
so no time is lost from the job. 

Fill in the coupon below and return it 
on your company letterhead. We’ll have 
the Bankers Franchise Representative 
phone for an appointment. 








BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
Franchise Department, Dept. 3595 
4444 W. Lawrence, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Company Name 








Address. 





City. Zone. State. 





No. of Employ Phone. 





09-0039 
The White Cross Plan 
Sponsored by 
Bankers Life & Casualty Co. 
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HELP YOUR MESSAGE GET THROUGH continued 


Viewpoint of the other person is a 


factor in understanding the message 


either to oratory or cross-examina- 
tion. In fact, if you are to be suc- 
cessful, you must rid yourself of 
both these habits. 

Ideally, you should forget your- 
self and the impression you are 
making and concentrate exclusively 
on the other fellow. How does he 
feel? What is he thinking? Does he 
understand what I am saying? What 
is he trying to say? What unex- 
pressed thoughts lie behind the 
things he is able to articulate? 

The novice interviewer falls into 
the same trap as the interviewee. 
His overconcern with himself—with 
whether or not he is making a good 
impression; with whether he is 
showing himself in his best light— 
will hinder his own best perform- 
ance. 

You must learn not to think about 
yourself in order to be better able 
to see things from another’s vantage 
point and hear things in terms of 
his frame of reference. 


Personality as a barrier 


Whether you are aware of it or 
not, you probably have a special 
“business voice.” 

If you have developed a gruff way 
of speaking, you cannot expect to 
be successful in an interview. You 
may be fine as a disciplinarian. If 
you have learned not to show feel- 
ing, you will also have to change. 
You cannot afford to be cold in the 
interview situation. 

Suppose Joe just sat down and 
you told him directly that you were 
recommending him for a_ higher 
position. If Joe were a well inte- 
grated personality, he would need 
no more discussion with you. But if 
he were young or if he had any mis- 
givings about whether or not he 
could handle the job, or if he were 
the kind of fellow who took a little 
time to get accustomed to a new job 
and then did extremely well, he 
would want to talk further with 
you. You would have to pace your- 
self to his speed. 

You must be able to shed your 
own ways of reacting and listen at- 
tentively to Joe. He is different from 
you and will behave differently. 

It is no easy matter to disso- 
ciate yourself from your own at- 
titudes and concentrate on the other 
fellow’s. In fact, it is almost impos- 





sible to do this unless you can be 
really honest in evaluating your- 
self, your weaknesses, and your own 
personal values and prejudices. The 
interviewer too tied to unconscious 
defenses will be a poor one. 

The interviewer can be taught 
techniques but his manner of han- 
dling them and his behavior toward 
the interviewee are determined by 
his own personality and his own 
ability to leave himself outside the 
door. 

Obviously, it is easier to accept 
all these principles logically than 
to apply them emotionally. No one 
will argue with the wisdom of the 
caution against becoming defensive. 
However, it is easier to say than to 
do when our values or our ideas are 
challenged. Psychologists remind us 
that detachment from self is par- 
ticularly difficult for the insecure 
person. The degree to which you 
can actually be objective about 
yourself may well be a good meas- 
ure of your own personal maturity. 

If you find that your interviews 
often become sidetracked, examine 
your emotional sore spot. You must 
school yourself to resist the tempta- 
tion to argue or to defend yourself 
when your beliefs are under attack. 


The situation as a barrier 


If any one generalization can be 
made about both parties in an inter- 
view, it is that their major preoc- 
cupation is with putting their best 
foot forward. If the interviewee is a 
job applicant, he wants to sell him- 
self. If he is an employe who fears 
that he has been unfairly accused in 
a grievance situation, he will be 
overly concerned with convincing 
you of his innocence. 

If you have an unpleasant mes- 
sage to deliver, you are reluctant 
to have him think that you are a 
bad guy. Whatever the situation, all 
of us are concerned with appearing 
in the best possible light. We espe- 
cially do not want a stranger to 
see any weaknesses in us. 

Consequently, before you can get 
information from an employe or get 
your own point across to him, you 
must establish an atmosphere of ac- 
ceptance so that he feels trust in 
you. This depends first upon your 
own attitude; second, on your skill 
in communicating this attitude. A 
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friendly attitude is wasted unless 
the other person can feel it. Your 
job is to get that feeling across. 

You must remember that you are 
the one carrying the ball. You must 
break down the barriers or they will] 
continue to get in the way of suc- 
cessful progress of your interview. 
You are the main organ for build- 
ing a reciprocally satisfying bond 
and a working atmosphere. 

Psychologists are familiar with 
the behavioral signs that are the tip- 
off to mounting tension. Learning to 
recognize the first early signs of 
discomfort which are the clue to 
anxiety will help to prevent its full 
bloom into an outburst of anger or 
some other emotion. 

A skilled interviewer can steer 
clear of dangerous waters by watch- 
ing for this storm signal both in 
himself and in the other fellow. You 
may discover from experience, for 
example, that a particular tone of 
voice puts you on edge. Or perhaps 
you will notice that a mannerism of 
your own puts others on edge. If 
you are alert to the physical signs 
of discomfort, such as a shifting 
around in the chair, nervous move- 
ments of the hands and feet, you 
can often remedy the situation be- 
fore it gets out of hand. 

You have probably often been 
told that the interviewer must make 
the visitor feel at ease. This single 
bit of advice has probably done as 
much harm as good. If, in attempt- 
ing to make him feel at home, you 
rely on synthetic good-fellowship or 
an artificial kind of behavior, you 
will do more to increase his tensions 
than to reduce them. Nothing will 
put the interviewee so much at ease 
as your remaining in character. 

An invitation to sit down, an offer 
of a cigaret, a remark about the 
weather—all these are fine if they 
are not overdone and if you can 
carry them off naturally. However, 
none of these maneuvers will work 
if they are perceived as maneuvers. 
They will, in fact, make the listener 
more suspicious. 


Language as a barrier 


“He speaks my language” seems 
to imply to most people “He’s on 
my side.” This is something you 
should never forget if your work 
brings you into contact with people 
of lesser education than your own. 
Guard against the use of words 
which are outside the vocabulary of 
daily conversation. It may not be 
necessary to use the vernacular, but 
it is well to be certain that the words 
you use are fully understood. 

Even agreement on the definition 

(continued on page 68) 
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Mailing 
mistakes 
cost more! 


With postal rates now up 33% 





| per cent, you can’t afford an 
inaccurate mail scale. If the scale 
overweighs—at 4¢ a letter—it can 
lose you a lot of money in a year. 

If it underweighs, and your mail 

| arrives “Postage Due,” the 
recipient must pay the extra 


| reputation and good will. 


Get a Pitney-Bowes mailing 
| scale that’s dependable, saves 


| postage, avoids embarrassment. 





= PITNEY-BOWES 
PhP) Mailing 
>= Scales 


PiTNEY-BowEs, INC., 
1376 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originator of the postage meter...offices 


in 121 cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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postage—and you lose in company 


Every PB scale is precision built, 
to stay accurate. It acts fast, gives 


you exact register. Chart markings 
are widely spaced, never leave you 
in doubt. Figures are large and easy 
to read. Weighing mail is faster and 
easier. 

There are PB scale models for 
every office, large or small, including 
a parcel post scale of 70 lb. capacity. 
Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
for a demonstration, or send coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of 
latest Postal Rates, with parcel post map 
and zone finder. 
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About 25,000 tickets for FLOWER DRUM SONG, the latest Broadway hit of Richard Rodgers, 
Oscar Hammerstein 2nd and Joseph Fields, were distributed by The Play of the Month Guild 


‘Ticket handling for top shows 


The Play of the Month Guild (N. Y. C.) 
handles hundreds of thousands of ticket 
applications yearly without mixups by tak- 
ing pictures with a Recordak Microfilmer. 

Each month Guild members are offered 
choice seats for top shows. And when their 
applications pour in—up to 25,000 in a single 
week — Recordak Microfilming makes fast 
work of the record-keeping. 

Checks, application blanks—even the 
members’ self-addressed envelopes—are 
whisked through a Recordak Reliant Micro- 
filmer, which not only photographs the 
items but also indexes them right on the 


film. This gives The Play of the Month Guild 
a photographically accurate and complete 
record, which can be filed at the finger tips. 
Makes it a snap to answer questions or 
double-check any transaction. 


What’s mighty important, too, Recordak 
Microfilming eliminates tedious ledger post- 
ing that took more than ten times as long. 
And it ends transcription errors as well. 


S=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
— now in its 31st year 







































WHAT EVERYONE IN BUSINESS 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
RECORDAK MICROFILMING 





[_] More than 100 different types of busi- 
ness—thousands of concerns—are using this 
unique photographic process to speed their 
daily business routines. 





[ ] It’s the fastest, lowest-cost way to copy 
records of any type or size. Up to 400 items 
can be photographed in 1 minute . . . up to 
60 pictures made on a cent’s worth of film. 





[_] Principal use in business is to eliminate— 
or greatly reduce—manual record-keeping 
on all types of jobs. Space savings of 99% 
and greater protection are extra dividends in 
such systems applications. 






[ |] New Recordak techniques in 35mm 
microfilming are a boon to drafting rooms 
the world over—cut need for blueprints, 
speed communications, increase protection, 
and save file space, too. 





[_] New film-coding advances, such as Koda- 
matic Indexing, take the hunt and peck out 
of film reference . . . let you find any micro- 
filmed record in seconds. 





[_] Paper reproductions in varying sizes can 
be made directly from your microfilms fast 
as needed. 


[|] Recordak Microfilmers are designed for 
all requirements and budgets. Thirty-day free 
trial lets you try without obligation to buy 
or rent. 




















Send for free booklet, ‘Short Cuts with Recordak 


ine he Microfilming,” which gives further details. Or 
, have a Recordak representative or Recordak Micro- 
Costume designs by Irene Sharaff filming Dealer call. No obligation! 


**Recordak’”’ is a trademark 


. | speeded by Recordak Microfilming ! 


eeeeeceee oMAIL COUPON TODAY!+++eeeeee 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: (_] Have representative phone for 
appointment. (] Send free booklet, “Short 
Cuts with Recordak Microfilming.” C-3 














Name 

Position 
Does 3 jobs in 1. The Speeds reference in Film C 
Play of the Month Guild photographed in1 minute. Reader. Kodamatic In- iis stand 
uses a Recordak Reliant Film rolls are stored at dexing, a unique feature of . 

Street 
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HARTER 

quality steel 

construction 
$23.75 


Zone 1 





Model 20 
Space-Saver 
Legs 


Anywhere you want durable, 
easy-to- move, comforéable 
side chairs, these new models fill the bill. 
Harter’s Space-Saver Model 20 is a quality 
chair at the low price of $23.75. Model 20-W 
with Wall-Saver Legs, $24.75, Zone 1. 


Choice of colorful, easy-to-clean uphol- 
steries and enduring baked-on enamel fin- 
ishes. Write for illustrated literature—we’ll 
send name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


Harter Corp., 309 Prairie, Sturgis, Mich. 
i) HARTER 
| Mi Im in cin 


SMOKE MY NEW PIPE Sua 
30 DAYS AT MY RISK Ket 


New principle that contradicts every idea 
you’ ve ever had about pipe smoking. § guar- 
antee it to smoke cool and mild hour after 
hour, day after day, without rest, without 
bite, pirernees or sludge. To i 


i 
¥ 


1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 93, Calenge 40, Minois 





Li 


writes on 
cellophane 





(and everything else!) 
It’s the miracle marking pencil—big, bright, bold! 
Refills in look-alive colors, too! Pencil 27¢, Refill 15¢. 
_AT VARIETY & STATIONERY STORES EVERYWHERE 





Device installs on trucks 


Measures Gas 


that your trucks 
actually get and use! 


Helps you reveal and control unusual gasoline 
expenditures. Installs between fuel pump and 
carburetor—measures all gas that goes to 
engine. Called “SERVIS FUELOMETER,” it re- 
cords up to 9999.9 gallons and then repeats. 
Only $47 plus F. E. tax. Write for literature. 


The SERVICE RECORDER CoO. 
1019 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, O. 














HELP YOUR MESSAGE GET THROUGH continued 


Prejudices often play big part in 
jumping to the wrong conclusions 


of every word used in the conver- 
sation is no guarantee of complete 
understanding. All of us tend to 
assume that everyone uses words 
the same way we do. In taking un- 
derstanding for granted, we lay our 
own trap for misunderstanding. 

It is conceivable that you might 
talk to Joe for 10 or 15 minutes and 
end up with complete misunder- 
standing on both sides. 

The most dangerous factor is that 
each would probably be confident 
that he knew exactly what the other 
had in mind. Neither would bother 
to question the other directly—be- 
ing completely unaware of any pos- 
sible differences. 

How can this kind of misunder- 
standing be avoided? 

First, your manner should be 
warm and accepting. 

Second, by anticipating the pos- 
sibility that your words may have 
different meanings you will be on 
guard against misunderstanding. By 
using certain techniques as reflec- 
tions of feeling and interpretation 
as you go along, you will be certain 
that the two of you mean the same 
thing. 

For example, you may say, from 
time to time, “Is this about what 
you mean... .” or “If I understand 
you correctly, you feel that... .” 
By this means, you are minimizing 
the chances of drawing the wrong 
conclusion and at the same time in- 
dicating that you are sincerely in- 
terested and making every effort 
to understand. 


Prejudices as barriers 


Everybody considers himself tol- 
erant, broad-minded, open-minded 
and objective. Yet each of us has 
prejudices of which we may be only 
dimly aware. 

These prejudices can easily color 
our judgments and our evaluations 
of people. 

For example, if you are convinced 
that all problems are due to al- 
coholism, you may never look be- 
yond the simple discovery that a 
man takes a few drinks at dinner. 

Mannerisms of dress or speech 
also affect us. We are all impressed 
by a neat appearance, but if you 
look at your best workers, your 
most successful employes, you will 
probably discover that they come 
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in a variety of shapes and sizes 
Prejudices are equally dangerous 
whether they attract us to or repel 
us from the other person. 

Milton Mandell, chief, Manage- 
ment Testing Unit, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, points out 
that it is easy to be inclined to- 
ward the job applicant who is neat- 
ly turned out, well spoken, well 
groomed and pleasing in manner. 
But, he warns, this could also be a 
good description of a confidence 
man. We run the risk of going over- 
board in one direction or another if 
we make up our minds on the basis 
of physical appearance. 

Before you decide that you can 





“New 
inflation weapon 
in sight’’ 


as part of government’s 


effort to promote 
sound money policy 


SEE PAGE 38 





trust your own first impression, ask 
yourself how you would answer: 
—new workers just don’t have the 
same interest in the job as the old- 
timers do. 

—skilled craftsmen have better per- 
sonalities than unskilled laborers. 
—a man who doesn’t look you 
square in the eye is shifty and dis- 
honest. 

—redheads are hot-tempered. 
—fat men are jolly. 

—women are more sensitive than 
men. 

—employers are out to see how 
much they can get out of you for 
nothing. 

None of these assumptions is 
necessarily correct. 

The big danger is that, if you are 
unaware of your own prejudices, 
you can’t know the part they play 
in your reactions to people. Par- 
ticularly in forming first impres- 
sions, psychologists warn us against 
what is called the halo effect. 

Your mind takes hold of one spe- 
cific characteristic and then sees the 
rest of the personality in terms 
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of it. This pitfall is particularly 
important to watch for in the hiring 
interview, where you come in con- 
tact with strangers. 


Impatience as a barrier 


Most of us are constantly form- 
ing opinions and reaching decisions 
even while we listen. As the sen- 
tences hit our ears we are uncon- 
sciously pigeonholing them as true 
: or false, right or wrong. This process 
must be checked if we are to listen 
with open minds and reserve our 
final judgment until we have heard 
all the facts. 

For example, a salesman tele- 
phones the head of the shipping de- 
partment to find out why the cus- 
tomer hasn’t received his order. The 
latter says “I’m trying to do the 
best I can, but I’m just overloaded 
down here. I’ll see what I can do 
about it this afternoon.” 

Without asking another question, 
the salesman jumps to one or more 
of several conclusions—all without 
waiting for the facts: 

He’s not overloaded; he’s just 
lazy. 

He’s not interested in whether or 
not I lose an account. 

He’ll never get that shipment out 
today unless I keep nagging him. 

Those fellows down in shipping 
are all alike. 

Sometimes we rush a decision be- 
cause time is short. But the longer 
you put off making up your mind, 
the better chance you have of get- 
ting all the facts. As Heywood 
Broun once said, “Once a man takes 
sides he begins to see a little less of 
the world.” And he also hears a 
little less of what others have to say. 

In the interview situation you owe 
it to yourself and to the other fellow 
to reserve final judgment until you 
have all the information you can 
reasonably expect. 

Remember that the way you see 
the facts as of any given moment 
may be influenced by accidental or 
temporary factors. A second look 
often reveals another possible in- 
terpretation. Rather than rush into 
a premature decision, just because 
time is running out, postpone it un- 
til after a second meeting. Some of 
the barriers may naturally dissolve 
in the interim. Opinions formed too 
early in the interview may become 
an impenetrable block against un- 
biased, impartial judgment 

This barrier, like most others, can 
be overcome by self-control. If we 
approach each individual with the 
sincere desire to know, to listen, and 
to understand, we are ready to build 
a strong bridge across which two- 
way communication can flow. END 
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COTTON *’ helps relieve 
sanitation headaches at Bayer 


*Fairfax Toweling used by The Bayer 
Company Division is supplied by Sani- 
tary Coat, Apron and Towel Supply 
Co., Trenton, N. J. 


® Sanitation is a serious matter in the drug field. The Bayer Company 
Division of Sterling Drug, Inc., attempts to cover every possible aspect of 
plant sanitation—right down to the very washrooms used by its employees. 
That’s why Bayer’s Trenton (New Jersey) plant provides cotton toweling 
for the 400 people who work there—and cotton does the job. 

Just as Bayer finds it “easier to keep washrooms clean,” countless other 


companies have found cotton toweling a valuable aid in sanitary mainte- 
nance. And still others stress cotton’s feel-at-home comfort, as a personnel 
relations factor, along with fire prevention, too. Certainly all these points 
should make it worth your while to check.into cotton’s possibilities for 
your plant, building or institution. For further information, and free 
booklet on cotton towel service, write Fairfax, Dept. P-3, 111 West 40th St., 
New York 18. 


Here’s How Linen Supply Works... 


You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost—cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


<7 Po, 


Fairlax Towels @: 


ATi 





WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 111 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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NEW TAX SYSTEM 








So 5d ERS, 


These factors may compel changes 


in levies on you and your business 


MACHINERY for the most drastic revamping of our 
tax laws in recent years may soon be set up. 

It will begin with a broad, critical examination of 
the federal tax structure and the concepts on which 
it is based. The outcome may affect the future and 
nature of your business and investments. The impact 
probably won’t be felt immediately, however. Com- 
prehensive overhaul would require years to complete. 

The ultimate aim of the projected tax study is to 
draft a tax code which would: 
> Provide a source of ever increasing federal revenue. 
> Spread the tax burden so that more people pay. 
> Stimulate investment while helping to smooth the 
surges and dips in the economy. 
> Increase fairness in treatment and effect. 
> Be simple and neutral. 
> Reduce income tax rates. 

Immense obstacles must be overcome to reach these 
objectives. But powerful forces are now demanding a 
scrutiny and a recasting of the U. S. tax laws. 

First, federal spending has climbed relentlessly 
from about $500 million a year at the turn of the 
century to near $80 billion a year today. Without a 
sharp and unlikely change in public attitudes and 
international tensions, continuing high expenditures 
seem inevitable. 

Spending has caught up with and passed tax reve- 
nues. The federal debt stands at $285 billion. Concern 
is increasing that the pace of economic growth and 
resulting revenues simply will not cover the cost of 
future expanded federal spending and that deficits 
will breed further inflation. 

Second, our federal tax system is a concoction of 
emergency laws whipped up to meet the costs of the 
depression of the 1930’s, then the tolls of World 
War II and the Korean war. More than 80 per cent 
of the revenue comes from income taxes on individ- 
uals and corporations. This source shrinks drastically 
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in times of recession and, in both good times and 
bad, the high rates leave comparatively little savings 
or incentive for investment. 

Congress has granted relief against the high rates 
in recent years through deductions, exemptions, tax 
credits and exclusions so that now less than half of 
personal income is subject to federal taxes. Each act 
of preferential treatment brings more demands for 
special benefits from other taxpaying groups who be- 
lieve their burden, too, should be lightened. Although 
national income is rising, tax revenues are not keep- 
ing pace. 

Finally, the probable future inadequacy as well as 
the inequalities in our system are recognized on the 
highest levels of government and are now forcing 
action to meet the growing problem. In the remain- 
ing months of the Eighty-sixth Congress, it is prob- 
able that first steps toward a solution will be taken. 

The key initiator and policy-maker in the federal 
tax area, House Ways and Means Committee Chair- 
man Wilbur D. Mills, Democrat of Arkansas, seems 
determined to subject our tax system to a searching 
examination to see whether the sought-for objectives 
can be attained. 

Though no final decision has been made as to the 
exact timing and nature of the extensive study, the 
aims of more revenue, stimulated investment, fair- 
ness, simplicity, neutrality, broadened base and re- 
duced rates are clear. Probably the Ways and Means 
Committee, which must ultimately write new tax 
statutes, will administer the study through a number 
of subcommittees and advisory groups in cooperation 
with the Treasury Department. New authorization to 
finance the study, new subcommittees and staff ex- 
perts will probably be asked for later this year. 

No reform can be expected immediately for sev- 
eral reasons. Any extensive overhaul or change in tax 
policy and concepts would take months of research 
and investigation as to its probable effects. Tax 
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Chief advocate of broad 
federal tax study is in- 
fluential Chairman Wilbur 
D. Mills (D-Ark.) of the 
House Ways and 

Means Committee 
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reform would require public support. Though every- 
body complains about high taxes, few people sense 
the dangers and inequities the future may bring. Op- 
position from beneficiaries of special provisions and 
from those who favor stimulating only consumption 
and not investment would have to be overcome. 
Finally, the tax-writing committees will be occupied 
in the immediate future with writing a new formula 





for taxing life insurance companies, with technical 4 

amendments, revisions in the taxation of cooperatives, a 

and in treatment of percentage depletion allowances, ¥ More revenue 

corporate reorganizations, partnerships, estates and u 

trusts and possibly foreign investment. a * 


As President Eisenhower said in his budget mes- 


sage, “as the budget permits, additional reforms , Broader tax base 


to ae 


; § 
should be undertaken to increase fairness . . . reduce Ps 
tax restraints on incentives to work and invest and 3 

. to simplify the laws.” oe 


Most of the goals of broad-scope tax change are so 


interrelated one could not be achieved without an- E Investment for growth 
other. The ways for reaching the objectives, too, are 
far from clear. But here are some of the considera- “ 


tions involved for each of the goals: ig 
Fairness 


1. Increasing federal revenue 


a 


Uncle Sam clearly is living beyond his means. 
Federal spending rises persistently to meet the mul- 






tiplying whims as well as the necessary demands for i Si 107 i 
governmental services with little more than hope that f implicity ; 
anticipated income will pay the bills. ai Fs 

The shortcomings of federal revenue forecasting ™ ey 
were dramatically pointed up recently. In January ¢ m4 


Lower rates 


1957 President Eisenhower predicted in his budget 
for fiscal 1958 that receipts would total $73.6 billion. 
Actual receipts—depleted by last year’s recession— 
totalled only $69.1 billion, a $4.5 billion forecasting 
error. Usually the estimate comes closer, but rarely 
does it turn out as estimated the year before. 

In an age when nuclear war would suddenly demand 
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OUTLOOK FOR A NEW TAX SYSTEM continued 


Special provisions of law now leave 


$210 billion of our income untaxed 


an enormous drain on_ national 
revenues and resources, we have no 
automatic plan for quickly bring- 
ing in money. 

Even if future peace could be 
counted on, no master program 
operates to assess and balance the 
federal income and outgo on a long- 
term basis. In other words, we just 
don’t know if we’ll have enough 
money to do either what we want to 
or what we have to one year or five 
years from now. This is one of the 
underlying problems that a broad- 
gauge tax study would probably 
contemplate. 

Two main theories of taxation 
have been applied to our system in 
modern times: Taxes should be 
based on the ability to pay; and 
taxes should be related to benefits 
received by the taxpayer. The first 
theory has gained in support on the 
federal level. Individual income 
taxes based on ability to pay have 
gone from about 20 per cent of the 
total federal revenue to about 50 
per cent in the past 20 years. 

Concern is widespread that indi- 
vidual income tax rates which rise 
to 91 per cent and corporate in- 
come taxes up to 52 per cent al- 
ready are too high and could not 
safely be raised to gain more reve- 
nue even if this would produce 
much more. If all taxable incomes 
over $10,000 were confiscated it 
would only add about $4 billion to 
the whole federal tax take. On the 
other hand, a single basic rate of 24 
per cent on all taxable income 
would raise about as much money 
as do the progressive rates under 
our present system. 

Another theory of taxation—that 
every citizen should help support 
his government—has lost favor 
among the politicians. This in part 
has led to increased exemptions, de- 
ductions and credits which have re- 
moved many people from the tax 
rolls, narrowed the tax base and 
put more burden on the remaining 
taxpayers. 

About 60 million tax returns will 
be filed on 1958 income. Only about 
48 million of these will be returns 
on taxable income. Though personal 
income for 1958 totalled about $355 
billion, taxable income only comes 
to around $145 billion because spe- 
cial provisions in the law narrow 
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the tax base. If many of the special 
treatment benefits were eliminated 
and the tax base could be broad- 
ened to about $175 billion, a single 
tax rate—presently the lowest—of 
20 per cent could yield about the 
same revenue produced today with 
progressive rates. 

Another tax idea popular in con- 
servative quarters got a big push 
last year from Vice President Rich- 
ard Nixon, former Commerce Secre- 
tary Sinclair Weeks and Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield. The 
idea is a general manufacturers’ ex- 
cise tax at a flat rate. Proponents 
have pointed out that such a tax 
could substitute for the present se- 
lective and often arbitrary excise 
levies, could be collected from rela- 
tively few sources and would be 
more dependable than income taxes 
in recession. 

However, opponents say it would 
raise prices, and that this would 
amount to an unfair tax on lower- 
income consumers. 

Still another proposal sure to get 
attention is the idea of withholding 
taxes on dividends and interest in- 
come as tax withholding applies to 
wages and salaries. Some $5 billion 
in dividend and interest payments 
are believed to be unreported for 
tax purposes. This could yield from 
$300 to $500 million. The idea won 
House approval a few years ago, but 
was not allowed out of the Senate 
Finance Committee because sena- 
tors felt it would place a collection 
hardship on corporations, banks 
and other institutions as well as be- 
ing tough on recipients in low tax 
brackets who otherwise escape tax 
liability because of exemptions. 

These are some of the main ideas 
and theories a general tax study 
will evaluate. Congressional action, 
at least in broad terms, already can 
be foretold. 

The philosophy of income taxa- 
tion based on the ability to pay is 
so firmly implanted and so generally 
acceptable to policy-makers that 
there is little chance the major out- 
lines and theory will be altered. It 
will remain as the primary source 
of revenue, though rates probably 
will be changed from time to time, 
and the rate structure could be 
altered. President Eisenhower has 
held out the prospect of tax reform 





and reduction in the foreseeable fu- 
ture if the budget is balanced. His 
budget chief, Maurice Stans, indi- 
cates taxes would have to be raised 
if the deficit grows too large. 

Many members of Congress and 
Administration officials feel that 
economic growth will not fill the 
fiscal shortage and build surpluses 
unless spending programs are cur- 
tailed. They are convinced that pay- 
ing for federal programs by creating 
further deficit and inflation adds to 
the deterrent effects on savings and 
thus hinders economic growth. But 
they also fear the damaging effect 
on savings of any further rise in 
taxes levied on a narrowing tax 
base. 


2. Spread the tax burden 


The ever narrowing tax base has 
commanded the attention of many 
tax experts, including Ways and 
Means Chairman Mills. He has in- 
sisted that a broad tax base is es- 
sential because only by spreading 
the tax load as widely and fairly as 
possible can enough revenue be pro- 
duced without undermining incen- 
tives. A broad-based system is nec- 
essary also to make citizens aware 
of the cost of federal programs. He 
has included the idea of a broad- 
ened base as a major objective in 
any re-examination of the federal 
tax system. 

However, each Congress writes 
new escape hatches into the tax 
laws to ease the burden on selected 
taxpayers. So taxpayers with the 
same total income often pay dif- 
ferent amounts of taxes. 

For one reason or another more 
than half of the personal income of 
U. S. citizens escapes taxation. Per- 
sonal exemptions reduce the income 
subject to tax by roughly $90 bil- 
lion. Though the individual exemp- 
tion allowed in past years has often 
been higher than the $600 permit- 
ted today, use of the exemption 
has been liberalized so that double 
exemptions are given for those more 
than 65 years old, the blind, and 
persons under 19 and even those 
over 19 if they are attending school. 

Allowable deductions further cut 
the taxable income by roughly $35 
billion. Four major kinds of de- 
ductions have been granted. One 
kind serves to subsidize certain 
groups. Home-owners, for example, 
can deduct interest paid on their 
mortgages. Charitable, religious and 
educational organizations are en- 
couraged because contributions to 
such groups are deductible. Another 
federal deduction is taxes paid to 
state and local governments. A 
third kind serves to recognize large 
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emergency expenses, such as med- 
ical costs. The fourth form of de- 
duction in the opinion of some tax 
theorists is the only one necessary 
—that is, deductions of the costs of 
earning income. This form of de- 
duction, too, has been criticized 
when it includes the charging off of 
night clubs and vacation trips as 
business expense. 

Excluded from taxation are cer- 
tain social insurance payments such 
as federal and state social security 
benefits and railroad retirement 
benefits. Ignored for tax purposes 
is the value of food produced and 
consumed on farms or the stock-in- 
trade some merchants take from 
their business for personal use. 

Congress also provides special ex- 
clusions and tax credit on a portion 
of dividend income received by the 
shareholders. It has also given spe- 
cial tax exclusions or credits for un- 
employment compensation, veter- 
ans pensions, retirement income 
and sick pay. 

Some of these provisions have be- 
come sacred cows. Despite loss in 
revenues or the possible inequities 
involved, some exemptions, deduc- 
tions and exclusions Congress al- 
most surely will keep as a perma- 
nent part of the tax structure. 

Repealing some provisions would 
add much more breadth to the tax 
base than doing away with others. 
Disallowing amounts paid in state 
and local taxes as a reduction could 
add about $5 billion to the tax base. 

Eliminating the tax credit on divi- 
dends received would add only a 
few hundred million dollars to tax- 
able income. 

Lawmakers who have looked into 
the practicalities involved realize 
that getting any large revenue in- 
crease (aside from raising rates) 
means plugging leaks that are po- 
litically popular. 

Many believe the only way rates 
can be reduced is by tying rate 
cutting to base broadening. In the 
words of Mr. Mills: 

“A great deal of revenue could be 
provided by a broadening of the tax 
base, a removal of some special de- 
ductions and preferences and an 
increase in rates on some specially 
favored income.” 


3. Stimulate investment 

A most vital requirement over 
the long run is that our tax system 
provide the incentive to save and 
invest. 

To maintain the economic growth 
and strength needed for defense, for 
improving our standard of living, 
for technological progress and to 

(continued on page 76) 
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Now, out of the research laboratory comes the most important 
industrial roofing material advance in 50 years—TROPIGLAS! 


Made of inorganic, ageless glass fibres, Tropiglas forms a tougher, 
longer-lasting roof material. Blister- and rot-proof, light in weight, 
it lies flat instantly when rolled out to any length, embeds in 
Tropical Cold Process Roofkoter to form a one-layer, completely 
weather-tight roof. 





Tropiglas conforms to roof contours, imposes no ex- ai 
cess load on roof structure, is unaffected by time, |; P 
temperature and weather. Unskilled labor quickly (Oth 
repairs or reconditions your roof with Tropiglas at 

; : YEAR 
little more than material cost. 











FREE! Write for complete infor- 


mation on this amazing roof material 
and how you will save! 
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Punched Card Output, too! As an op- 


tional feature, the IBM 632 can simulta- 
neously prepare punched cards for use in 
further machine processing . . . such as sales 
analysis, inventory control, accounts receiv- 
able, and many other accounting reports. 





This pre-punched plastic tape is the 
key to the flexible efficiency and 
simplicity of the new IBM 632. In- 
serted in back of the typewriter, the 
tape automatically instructs the ma- 
chine to perform the desired opera- 
tion, reducing clerical error by 
eliminating virtually all manual 
instructions. For a different applica- 
tion, the tape can be changed in 
a matter of seconds. So simple is 
the 632 to operate that any typist 
can learn to use it in a few minutes. 
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ELECTRONIC TYPING CALCULATOR 


Here's the compact, cost-cutting answer to your 
office operations, such as billing, that require both 
typing and calculating—IBM’s 632 Electronic Typ- 
ing Calculator. »* The IBM 632 adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, carries totals, computes taxes, subtracts 
discounts, inserts decimal points, stores information 
in its magnetic core “memory,” and types out re- 
sults—all automatically. » Yet the IBM 632 is so 
simple to operate that any typist can learn to use 





it in minutes! And for use with more extensive data 
processing equipment, Punched Card Output is 
offered as an optional feature. » For more infor- 
mation, call your local IBM representative today. 


® 


IBM 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER DIVISION 











OUTLOOK FOR A NEW TAX SYSTEM 





continued 


Lower rates and liberal depreciation 


would encourage growth of economy 


supply jobs for a growing labor 
force, investment is necessary. 

“Any revision of our tax laws,” 
Mr. Mills has said, “should take 
account of the fact that we want 
and need a growing economy. To 
obtain this growth we must, of 
course, encourage investment.” 

A two-pronged stimulant to sav- 
ing and investment would be re- 
duction in rates and _ liberalized 
depreciation rules. Critics of unrea- 
sonably high rates point out that 
they produce comparatively little in 
revenue since they apply to only a 
small group. Critics also argue that 
restraining potential investors from 
risking their funds in ventures that 
would provide economic growth re- 
stricts the revenue that would come 
from such expansion. 

The pace of technology and high 
costs of production show the need 
for tax write-offs for plant and 
equipment that reflect realistic ob- 
solescence factors. Present depreci- 
ation schedules specify as long as 
33 years to write off some machine 
tools and 60 years for some build- 
ings and installations. 

Mr. Mills has indicated that the 
period over which capital outlays 
can be recovered out of profits be- 
fore taxes should be reviewed. He 
has also noted that care must be 
taken so as not to build up too 
much unused productive capacity. 
Much blame for the late recession 
was put on overcapacity, just as the 
depression of the 1930’s was partly 
blamed on the build-up of produc- 
tive capacity in the 1920’s. 

While recognizing the need for in- 
vestment, such questions as these 
would be raised in any tax study: 

Should investment be encouraged 
in ventures that involve substantial 
risk and rapid increase in economic 
output? 

Or should a more gradual kind of 
growth, usually achieved through 
use of bonded debt, be encouraged? 

The element of stability in eco- 
nomic growth has gained increasing 
emphasis. However, getting quick 
congressional action and public sup- 
port for measures that could aid 
stability—that is, growth without 
inflation—is difficult. 

For most citizens, nothing short 
of war could justify an increase in 
taxes, especially the kind that might 
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restrain inflation. And reduced fed- 
eral spending, as Budget Director 
Stans has said, finds more favor in 
generalities than in specifics. 

On the other hand, decision that 
tax reduction is most appropriate 
to economic growth and stability 
signals the start of lengthy debate as 
to which taxes will be cut and how. 

Our tax system is constructed so 
that it collects more in good times 
and less in bad times. Mr. Mills 
and other members of Congress be- 
lieve that, besides keeping this 
flexibility, Congress must be ready 
to appraise the tax set up from the 
standpoint of its economic influence 
and alter it on a short-term basis 
when necessary without upsetting 
the whole system and changing pro- 
visions permanently. 


4. Increase fairness 

With our voluntary, self-assess- 
ment system of taxation, the stand- 
ard of fairness is essential. On this, 
all policy-makers can agree. The 
difficulty lies in balancing needs 
and objectives as well as recogniz- 
ing custom, coordinating state and 
federal laws, and maintaining effi- 
cient administration by the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Moderate and progressive rates 
for taxing income seem to be the 
most acceptable principle of fair- 
ness the tax policy-makers favor 
and seek. For some kinds of income 
what is proper treatment is more 
subject to controversy. 

Criticism as to fairness has been 
leveled against many tax provisions. 
For instance, depletion allowances 
granted to natural resource indus- 
tries permit producers to deduct 
from gross income certain percent- 
ages of their income on the theory 
that exploration costs are high and 
the resources are depletable. 

Special status is given to income 
received from selling shares of 
stock, real estate and other types of 
capital assets. If such assets have 
been held for more than six months 
only half the profits is subject to 
tax and the rate on profits from 
sales of the assets goes up to only 
25 per cent. 

Differential treatment is seen as 
necessary for some different kinds 
of income produced in special ways. 
Most of the criticism, however, has 
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been directed at the extension of 
depletion allowances and capital 
gains treatment to more and more 
industries and transactions. 

According to Mr. Mills, some of 
the most difficult decisions involve 
requests for special treatment or 
benefits or incentives which, though 
in most cases worth while, must be 
limited to maintain fairness in the 
tax structure. A review of some fea- 
tures of this type is promised in any 
re-examination of the tax system. 

The split-income provision, which 
gives a married couple the right to 
file a joint return and split their to- 
tal income, has also been attacked. 
It gives a married taxpayer an ad- 
vantage over a single person and 
it offers more reduction to a higher 
bracket taxpayer. This provision 
was adopted because some states 
with community property laws 
treated the income of husband or 
wife as if half belonged to each. So 
couples had been splitting incomes 
and filing separate federal returns 
in those states. This gave them an 
advantage over taxpayers in other 
states. Though income splitting 
costs more than $4 billion a year in 
lost revenues, there is almost no 
chance it will be repealed. 

Many self-employed business and 
professional people believe the tax 
system treats them unfairly as far 
as insurance and retirement pro- 
grams are concerned. They must 
finance these programs from income 
remaining after taxes are paid. In 
contrast, many wage and salary 
workers have their insurance, and 
retirement, paid at least in part by 
employers. 

There is more chance that Con- 
gress will permit self-employed per- 
sons to exclude from current taxes 
an amount for retirement savings 
than that employes will be required 
to pay taxes on employer contri- 
butions to these programs. 


5. Be simple and neutral 


Our Internal Revenue Code is an 
800-odd page collection of statutes 
in highly technical phraseology 
which even some trained experts 
have difficulty understanding. It has 
to be administered by 50,000 em- 
ployes and requires continual re- 
vision just to close loopholes. 

Part of its complexity is due to 
the complicated nature of our eco- 
nomic system and to today’s busi- 
ness enterprises and diverse organ- 
izations. But policymakers agree 
simplicity should be sought. In- 
ternal Revenue Commissioner Dana 
Latham, for instance, is seeking new 
ideas for tax forms. 

Our tax system also “should be 
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as nearly neutral as possible in its 
effect on decisions made by tax- 
payers,” according to Mr. Mills. 

Economic and social decisions 
should be based on market con- 
siderations, not tax considerations. 
This is a widely held belief, though 
the tax system presently influences 
both social and economic decisions. 
Wedding dates are set and families 
planned with the thought firmly in 
mind that a new dependent any- 
time during the year entitles a tax- 
payer to the full $600 exemption. 

The highest income tax rates in 
many instances destroy the incen- 
tive to produce. Many top-bracket 
professional men, businessmen and 
entertainers decide the monetary 
return coming from extra effort 
isn’t worth the trouble because the 
tax take is so huge. They retire 
young, play golf three days a week 
or otherwise redirect their energies 
so they aren’t subject to tax. 

Tax provisions allowing the trans- 
fer of operating losses of businesses 
also have been cited as causes for 
decisions based on tax rather than 
economic grounds. Loss carryovers 
in some cases have been the major 
reason why one business concern 
acquires another—so the tax loss of 
the acquired firm can offset the tax 
liability of the acquiring company. 
This area of the law is sure to be 
scrutinized in any upcoming gen- 
eral review. 


6. Reduce tax rates 


Real tax reduction justified on 
economic, political or social terms 
means rate reduction. 

Though some groups favor reduc- 
tion only for the lower income tax 
brackets, key congressmen and Ad- 
ministration leaders favor refief for 
the higher brackets as well. Mr. 
Mills, for instance, leans toward a 
rate structure going from 10 per 
cent to 65 per cent, rather than 20 
per cent to 91 per cent. Rate ad- 
justment seems mandatory in at- 
taining greater economic growth. 

Some sort of tax reduction could 
come within two years, if booming 
economic conditions provide a 
budget surplus that could cover the 
cost. Another recession also might 
warrant tax-cutting action in the 
judgment of Congress. Either boom 
or recession could, depending on 
other variables, justify tax cuts in 
the opinion of Mr. Mills and others. 

However, permanent rate reduc- 
tion on a large scale almost cer- 
tainly would require the attainment 
of some of the other goals of the 
prospective tax examination—par- 
ticularly base broadening and stim- 
ulation of investment. END 
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RESEARCH TALENT continued from page 40 





For small businesses there are many 


organizations that can be of help 


by nine research institutes with a 
combined volume of about $85 mil- 
lion a year. Some are endowed, 
some are sponsored by universities 
but are substantially independent 
of them, and all are chartered as 
not-for-profit corporations. The best 
known ones are: 
Battelle Memorial Institute. 
Stanford Research Institute 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory 
Armour Research Foundation 
Mellon Institute Research Foun- 
dation 
Southwest Research Institute 
Franklin Research Institute 
Midwest Research Institute 
Southern Research Institute 
These organizations sometimes 
serve as consultants, but primarily 
they work on problems that are in- 
ter-disciplinary in character, and 
cannot be carried on efficiently in a 
single company. More than half 
their volume is for the military for 
whom they do work that is not yet 
ready for commitment to industry. 
To use organizations in this group 
effectively, one must know their in- 
dependent specialties, as well as 
their immediate programs. Some are 
noted for ceramics and certain types 
of metals; one specializes in aero- 
dynamics; certain others specialize 
in electronics or geophysics. How- 
ever, specific programs undertaken 
may qualify one of the organiza- 
tions, not nominally specializing in 
the subject, for a more direct solu- 
tion to a problem. Thus, inquiries 
should be made as to the programs, 
capabilities and availability of staff 
before one of them is retained. 


Government laboratories 


The National Science Foundation 
lists approximately $1.9 billion of 
intramural research by various gov- 
ernmental departments—about one 
third of the total volume of research 
in the U. S. Most of this is in sup- 
port of the military in such service 
laboratories as the Naval Research 
Laboratory, the various laboratories 
of the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command, and so on. Other 
governmental laboratories are in 
direct support of various industries. 

The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards has a distinguished record in 
providing information on such var- 
ied subjects as radio propagation 
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and building construction. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, through 
its extension program, dominates 
agriculture research to the point 
where it’s imprudent for private or- 
ganizations to conduct their opera- 
tions without reference to this work. 
Independent governmental agencies, 
such as the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, conduct some research. 

While most of the governmental 
research facilities are not available 
to work on specific problems for in- 
dustrial concerns, what they do is of 
considerable interest to business. 


Industry-sponsored laboratories 


Approximately 600 industry as- 
sociations or cooperatives do some 
sort of research, on which, it is esti- 
mated, they spend more than $25 
million a year. Examples of this type 
of organization include the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, the American 
Institute of Banking, the American 
Petroleum Institute, the Association 
of American Railroads, the Port- 
land Cement Association, and the 
Structural Clay Products Institute. 
Research is also sponsored by some 
professional and technical societies 
such as the American Chemical So- 
ciety, American Medical Associa- 
tion and the National Geographic 
Society. 

Some agriculture cooperatives, 
such as the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and the Florida Citrus 
Canners Cooperative, sponsor re- 
search. Other cooperative groups, 
usually business firms seeking com- 
mon financing or coordination of 
research, are the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters Association, the National 
Grange and Sunkist Growers, Inc. 

In general, these organizations 
are concerned with industry-wide 
problems, and their services are gen- 
erally available only to member 
companies. A company, however, 
whose normal field of endeavor 
would disqualify it from member- 
ship, will usually find a cordial 
reception to inquiries seeking infor- 
mation which is already available. 


For-profit organizations 


An increasing number of research 
organizations, some specializing in 
specific fields, others covering broad 
ranges of interest, have appeared 
on the American scene. Some of 


them are parts of corporations which 
have product lines. Others are sub- 
stantially independent of manufac- 
turing interest. They differ from the 
consultants in that they have labora- 
tory facilities; they differ from the 
universities in their full-time pur- 
suit of projects that must pay off; 
they differ from the research insti- 
tutes and foundations which tend 
to solving one-of-a-kind problems. 
The oldest of these organizations 
is Arthur D. Little, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., which, starting as consulting 
chemists, has expanded into chemi- 
cal economics, chemical processes, 
automation and management con- 
sulting. Another organization, but 
with more of a manufacturing in- 
terest, is the Thompson-Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corporation, where the 
specialties stemmed from the talents 
required in modern missile systems. 
Many engineering firms are also 
engaged in consulting and have 
technical talent available on a con- 
tractual basis. Stone and Webster; 
Bechtel Corporation, Fluor Corpo- 
ration, Ltd.; C. F. Braun, and Mor- 
rison-Knudsen Co., Inc., are but 
a few examples of talent which 
could be used when the concern is 
not with financing the extension of 
knowledge, but to make ready ap- 
plication of things already known in 
fields foreign to normal pursuits. 


Consultants 


A principal source of consulting 
talent is the university faculty. It 
is usually reached by personal con- 
tact, or by getting in touch with the 
dean or department head of the 
school. Another segment of profes- 
sional consultants has been listed 
by the American Management As- 
sociation, Inc., New York. 

In general, consultants are needed 
to bolster the technical or manage- 
rial know-how of an operation when 
persons are not available for full- 
time employment or when an inde- 
pendent outside look is needed. A 
consultant is particularly useful, for 
example, in matters involving per- 
sonnel, or for evaluating an idea. 

In general, you must know what 
the problem is before hiring such 
persons, and you will not maintain 
them on a permanent basis unless 
they have a continuing liaison func- 
tion by virtue of their other re- 
tainers. Consultants are generally 
available for short periods at rates 
usually between $100 and $250 a 
day, with separate fees negotiated 
for extended periods. 


Selecting the facility 


The most important prerequisite 
for selecting an outside facility is to 
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RESEARCH TALENT 


continued 


understand what your problem 
really is. If you have research facili- 
ties of your own, you must also 
know what your capabilities are so 
as to determine whether the research 
help you need is toward the more 
basic end of the spectrum or per- 
haps even parallel to your own effort. 
It is also necessary to understand 
your own capabilities because they 
will determine the point at which 
outside research will stop and can 
be integrated into your own organi- 
zation. Some questions you should 
explore are these: 


How much work has been done 
in this field? You may decide to buy 
into an appropriate program or you 
may, for ethical and proprietary 
reasons, have to avoid these places. 
You are also well advised not to 
try to catch an effort that is two 
or three years ahead and better 
financed. 


Who is working for my competi- 
tors? The research institutes and 
most of the consultants will decline 
work on the same subject from com- 
peting companies. The universities, 
government and cooperative labora- 
tories must be impartial. 


Are we trying to extend the art, 
or merely to exploit existing know- 
how? Pick the part of the spectrum 
most suited to your needs, remem- 
bering to consider a separate spec- 
trum for each subject or technology 
needed for your effort. 


Will proprietary information be 
needed? If so, you must hire an or- 
ganization that is capable of main- 
taining your secrets and still has 
access to the necessary facts. 


Will proprietary information be 
generated? If you want the informa- 
tion to remain with your company, 
then the research institutes, for-prof- 
it research organizations, and con- 
sultants are in a position to help. If 
you want the know-how dissemi- 
nated, they may also be in the best 
position to do so. 


What about patents? In govern- 
ment and cooperative laboratories 
as well as most universities, you 
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don’t get patents. From most of the 
research institutes and for-profit or- 
ganizations, you do. None can guar- 
antee they won’t use someone else’s 
patent structure in the research so- 
lution. 


Are we looking for a quick solu- 
tion to a specific problem or a basic 
technique? For the general theory 
behind a class of problems the re- 
search institutes are outstanding; 
for one-shot solutions the for-profit 
group may be more appropriate. 


Is the subject peculiar to our in- 
dustry? In this case an industry lab- 
oratory may be preferable. The 
work must be done by someone who 
understands both the problem and 
the industry. 


Will industry standards be gen- 
erated? If so, they must come from 
a source that will be respected. Uni- 
versities may be considered too the- 
oretical. Industry laboratories are 
the most likely, although research 
institutes and consultants have per- 
formed well. 


Will the project be large or small? 
If less than $5,000 is involved, you 
are talking about a short-range and 
usually a one-man effort. Most uni- 
versities can handle grants from 
$1,000 to $100,000 without reorgan- 
izing. Research institutes are best 
suited to the $10,000 to $1 million 
range. The engineering consultants 
are the ones best geared to projects 
involving extensive architecture and 
field crews. 


Will it be a continuing effort? 
Continuity may be a problem with 
universities, since people eventually 
graduate. Research institutes are 
the most frequent sources of three to 
five year efforts. Engineering firms 
and consultants are the most satis- 
factory sources of quick competence. 


Should we buy management along 
with research? When you know what 
to do, the kind of people required, 
and when to get them off the project, 
you are capable of managing your 
own effort. In this case it is best to 
acquire individuals rather than to 
buy teams where the costs include 
a share for research management. 


Will it require special talent? If 
there is some doubt as to how the 
problem might be solved, you should 
start with an organization that can 
compare the merits of perhaps a 
chemical versus an electrical or 
other solution. Once a program is 
committed, there is no substitute for 
specialists. 


What is the security level of the 
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RESEARCH TALENT 


continued 


Cooperation with 
researchers gets 
better results 


findings? Will the results be known, 
but not that you have sponsored 
them? Do you want a reputation for 
good research? Will it have to be 
kept from others in the industry or 
even from your own employes? 
These are special cases that prob- 
ably have no general answer, but 
which can bias your choice. 


What is the cut-off point? At what 
point will you want this program to 
come back into the house? In what 
form? What are the criteria for de- 
ciding that the effort is no longer 
practical? 


What follow-up will be required? 
Will it be by outside personnel or 
your own? Will it be sporadic or 
continuous? Will it attempt im- 
provements or ramifications? 


Are you going to pay for the en- 
tire effort? If you are putting a car- 
rot on a stick and trying to get the 
government, or suppliers, or some- 
body, to put money into the effort, 
then it is best to find an organiza- 
tion that can accommodate a wide 
variety of sponsors after your own 
money runs out. 


Will your need for outside re- 
search continue? Outside groups 
usually need some indoctrination. 
Sticking with one organization on a 
series of problems, you ultimately 
will have a valuable trained group, 
familiar with your organization. 
When the training problem is a 
small part of the effort, you can 
better afford to shop around. 


Some don’t’s 


It would be appropriate to men- 
tion at least a few things one should 
not do in utilizing outside research 
facilities. 


Don’t hold back information. In 
general, the people in any of these 
organizations are intelligent and 
well trained, but they can’t perform 
the job willingly and well if they 
don’t have the whole story. They 
will need background information 
and a perspective of your problem. 
Most of the organizations are pre- 
pared and expect to maintain your 
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secrets as well as your own staff 
would. If you hold back, and it turns 
out that their recommendations 
can’t be used because of some in- 
formation you didn’t discuss, you 
have wasted your own time and that 
of the outside organization. 


Don’t shut out new viewpoints. 
Open-mindedness is a requisite for 
people who seek competent outside 
research associations. Frequently 
these outsiders have a viewpoint in- 
dicating a different approach than 
the initiator might have imagined. 
He shouldn’t be dissatisfied or upset 
if a consulting group suggests he is 
tackling the wrong problem or even 
starting at the wrong point. It is 
necessary, of course, for the research 
director to make the final judg- 
ments, but he would not be making 
the most effective use of the outside 
talent if he did not carefully con- 
sider some of these other viewpoints. 


Don’t waste the researchers’ time 
in conferences and writing reports. 
You can save yourself considerable 
expense by delegating people from 
your own organization to conduct 
the liaison effort and work with the 
outside groups. 


Don’t expect to buy preordained 
results. Most research organizations 
are jealous of their role and will 
not lend their names to the under- 
writing of a process or scheme un- 
less it really measures up. Many 
clients have been surprised and dis- 
comfited when competent research 
organizations played back some- 
thing other than the expected re- 
sults. 

Frequently it is a year or two 
before client companies realize the 
correctness of the result. 


Don’t conduct stop-and-go re- 
search. Once started, the most ef- 
fective policy is to run the project 
at a steady pace without having 
to reorient or replace personnel. 


Don’t operate on the lowest-bid- 
der principle. Hope for, but don’t 
expect bargains. Research on the 
wrong subject, by the wrong people, 
at the wrong time is terribly ex- 
pensive. When in doubt, start at a 
low exploratory level and get a bet- 
ter look at both the problem and 
the staff. 

—WILLIAM D. McGUIGAN 





REPRINTS of “Research Talent 
Everyone Can Use” may be ob- 
tained for 15 cents a copy or $10.15 
per 100 postpaid from Nation’s 
Business, 1615 H Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose 
remittance with order. 
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building materials dealer . . 
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crisis 


hits YOU 


Changes in agricultural management 


bring clash of economics and politics 


A NEW AND VIOLENT clash be- 
tween economic and political forces 
is building up in the farm industry. 

If the political forces prevail, the 
result will be more extensive gov- 
ernment intervention in farming 
and the food business. Traditional 
patterns of farm management and 
existing ideas about the social and 
economic structure of agriculture 
will be altered. The effects will be 
felt on everybody’s dinner table. 

Cause of the new clash is vertical 
farm integration. This movement is 
not new. The relationships that 
vertical integration describes are 
well established in some farm com- 
modities and a common feature of 
a modern industrial economy. 

The economic forces of inte- 
gration encourage production by 
the more efficient and effective pro- 
ducers making use of new tech- 
niques and arrangements. This in- 
creases their competitive advantage 
over other growers. It encourages 
increases in production, frustrating 
the government’s expensive pro- 
grams to control it. It also leads to 
lower farm and food prices. It puts 
pressure on the incomes of less ad- 
vantageously situated producers. 

Political forces work mostly to 
protect the status quo, to shield 
producers against such changes. 
The more rapid and compelling the 
change, the more extreme the politi- 
cal devices are apt to be. 

To understand why integration 
now becomes a political storm cen- 
ter, it is necessary to examine how 
modern methods and_ technology 
are changing farm practices. 
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Traditionally the farmer has 
started with resources—principally 
land and water. To these he has 
added capital of one kind or 
another and labor—his own hired 
help—and produced a product for 
market. Most often, this product 
is a raw material subject to further 
processing before being consumed. 

When farms were predominantly 
self-sufficient, the whole process 
from nature to consumption was an 
integrated whole. 

The livestock farmer who once 
raised hogs or cattle produced the 
feed used, fattened the animal, 
slaughtered it, dressed and cured 
the meat and finally sold it to the 
consumer. 

All the decisions and control 
were in the farmer’s hands. Gradu- 
ally other agencies arose to provide 
the farm producer with equipment, 
supplies and services, to transport, 
process and market his product. 

With this growth of nonfarm 
specialization, areas of decision and 
control passed from the hands of 
the farmer to others. 

Even so, the farmer was still free 
to make his own decisions as to 
what products he would produce, 
how he would produce them, what 
equipment and supplies he would 
use, where and when he would mar- 
ket his products. 

Today increasing specialization 
and intensified technological devel- 
opment have made it necessary or 
desirable for farmers and the non- 
farm agencies to become involved 
together in farm production. These 
relationships result in the sharing 





of controls and decisions. In some 
cases control has passed largely 
out of the farmer’s hands. Along 
with it has gone a corresponding 
share of business risks. 

These relationships are develop- 
ing both in supplies used in farm 
production and in marketing farm 
products. In general, the closer the 
relationship with the supplying or 
marketing agency the greater the 
degree of integration. Such integra- 
tion ranges from limited contracts 
on up to almost complete owner- 
ship and management by the out- 
side or nonfarm agency. 

Integration sometimes ties to- 
gether only two steps in the farm- 
to-market process. For example, a 
canner contracts with farmers for 
tomatoes. Only the farmers’ tomato 
production is thus integrated. 

But suppose a large retail food 
chain wishes to assure itself a con- 
stant supply of top quality fresh 
eggs. It may own hatcheries, feed 
mills, egg-grading and packaging 
equipment. It may supply chickens, 
feeds, medicines and services to con- 
tracting farmers, supplying perhaps 
even a large part of the capital 
they use. It takes the eggs produced 
under contract from the farmers and 
distributes them through its own 
retail outlets. This would be a 
highly integrated operation. 

What motivates integration? For 
the farmer it may be the need for 
more capital or credit to operate 
on an economical scale. It may be 
his desire to assure a market and 
reduce price risk and uncertainty, 
or to reduce costs of supplies and 
services. 

Retailers with mass markets may 
be seeking increasing volume of 
supplies delivered on a regular and 
dependable basis. 

Processors of farm products may 
be seeking adequate supplies de- 
livered according to time or sea- 
sonal requirements and of stand- 
ardized or specified quality. They 
may be seeking to build volume to 
reduce unit costs, to utilize expen- 
sive capital equipment, and to avoid 
seasonal shutdowns or lay-offs of 
workers. 

Suppliers to farmers may desire 
to expand and assure market out- 
lets and to achieve a steady, contin- 
uous flow of operations at minimum 
unit costs. 

Perhaps the biggest push behind 
the integration movement is the 
highly competitive nature of the 
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retail food business. In the struggle 
for profit, large volume and low unit 
costs are paramount. This pressures 
the distributors to line up quantity 
and quality on a steady and de- 
pendable basis. 

Rapid technological change on the 
farm has greatly fostered the trend. 
New production methods can be 
put into use more rapidly contract- 
ing for them than by waiting for 
their more gradual adoption. 


One of the most completely inte- 
grated farm commodities today is 
the broiler chicken. It is estimated 
that more than 90 per cent of cur- 
rent broiler production comes from 
integrated programs. 

More than half the nation’s tur- 
key output is under integrated pro- 
grams, most of them sponsored by 
feed companies. 

Egg production is shifting sub- 
stantially to integration and some 
industry people predict the busi- 
ness will be completely integrated 
in six to eight vears. 

In dairying, integration, though 
less marked, is increasing with pro- 
ducer associations acquiring pro- 
cessing and distribution facilities, 
and processor-distributor firms en- 
tering into milk production. 

Although as yet only a minor 
part of meat production is inte- 
grated, interest and experimenta- 
tion are developing rapidly. More 
than half of the major meat packers 
now have integration programs for 
hogs and more than a third have 
vertically integrated cattle pro- 
grams. A substantial proportion of 
lamb slaughterers get their lambs 
under integrated arrangements. 

About 90 per cent of canning 
and freezing vegetables are grown 
under contract with processors. Con- 
tracts in some cases simply require 
the processor to take delivery of the 
crop at a_ specified price. Others 
specify such details as planting 
dates, varieties planted, spraying 
practices, and prices by sizes, varie- 
ties and grades, as well as dates of 
payment. 

Arrangements between growers 





Tying farms to processors or consumer outlets 


and shippers account for more than assures steady markets, adequate supplies and 
one third of the country’s potato ‘ Rk ; ; 
production. Fertilizer dealers and reduces risk for both. Political question 1S 
credit institutions have a consider- whether laws are needed to equalize competitive 
able effect, especially on varieties one 

and marketing methods in many advantage, protect farmers’ bargaining power 
regions. 


A large proportion of the citrus 
output is integrated through mar- 
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Most shipments are handled 
with everyday ease. But from 
time to time shippers come to 
us with problems in trar.sport- 
ing “the unusual.” 


Our freight experts enjoy the 
challenge of these unusual ship- 
ments. Here is proof that Union 
Pacific is a true “common car- 
rier” —we will handle any ship- 
ment sent our way. 


You need not wait until you are 
stymied by a problem shipment, 
to ask our help in your shipping. 
Transporting your products 
smoothly across the West is a 
business we do well. Call any of 
our traffic offices for a freight 
expert to work with you. 
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FARM CRISIS 


continued 


keting cooperatives. Some of the 
contracts require complete manage- 
ment, covering fertilizing, irriga- 
tion, spraying, soil mulching and 
harvesting. 

Both types of integration, from re- 
tail back into production, as well as 
from grower through to retail, are 
found in citrus production. 

Integration is also growing in the 
production of deciduous fruit, tree 
nuts, sugar beet production and in 
the production of dry peas and dry 
beans. 

Integration, as these examples 
show, has grown and is growing, 
largely in response to competitive 
and other economic pressures. 

To some, it appears a salvation 
or way out for some farmers, a 
natural evolution to take advantage 
of a rapidly developing technology. 
Others, however, see in this a grave 
danger to the family farm. Between 
these two extremes is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion as to the conse- 
quences of integration. One con- 
sequence, feared by some, might be 
a concentration of production, proc- 
essing and distribution into the 
hands of a few large-scale business 
units. 

Those who hold this view note 
that fewer than 30,000 integrated 
broiler producers now produce 90 
per cent of the output. They esti- 
mate that 60,000 hog producers 
managing 100 sows each could pro- 
duce all the pork the nation re- 
quires. Similar integrative develop- 
ments in dairying would probably 
eliminate the need for 90 per cent 
of the current number of dairy 
farmers. 

With present technology, about 
one fifth of the present wheat farm- 
ers could probably produce all of 
the wheat that normally can be 
marketed. 

Others see a threat to the farm- 
er’s bargaining position. They 
fear that he will be completely at 
the mercy of powerful economic 
interests able to deal with him on 
an individual basis. This, it is said, 
would be aggravated once _ the 
farmer became tied to one integra- 
tor and no longer had market out- 
lets open to him. 

As integration takes over more 
of the risks and especially the man- 
agement decisions, the profit oppor- 
tunities for the farmer are reduced. 
He might become a piece worker 
with low income. Some see in this 
the complete destruction of the 
farmer as an independent business 
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manager. Integration tends to push 
producers to increase the size of 
their operations so that labor-saving 
and other equipment and resources 
can be more fully utilized, lowering 
cost per unit and increasing output 
per man. Initially this could lead to 
considerably more than markets can 
absorb, but ultimately some farm- 
ers would be forced out by compe- 
tition. 

Against these disturbing predic- 
tions, one economic solution has 
been suggested—that farmers head 
off some of the difficulties by be- 
coming themselves the integrators. 

There seems little doubt that the 
pressures leading to integration 
will continue to mount. Increasing 
capital requirements for modern 
farming will make integration at- 
tractive to many farmers as a 
source of additional capital. The 
increasing complexity of produc- 
tion will push some to seek the 
management assistance that is avail- 
able from integration. 

The increasing risks in modern 
farming will encourage some farm- 
ers to shift part of such risks to 
integrators. 

Increasing market uncertainties 
for producers will make the assur- 
ance of market outlets through the 
integrator attractive. Similarly, the 
pressure on suppliers to find bigger 
and more stable markets for their 
products and services will continue. 

There seems little reason to 
doubt that society as a whole will 
benefit by integration in agricul- 
ture, just as increased efficiency and 
more effective use of resources, la- 
bor and capital has benefited so- 
ciety in other lines where it has 
long been taken for granted. 

But it will bring problems to 
farmers and other businessmen. It 
will have to make its way over the 
hurdles of political measures in- 
tended to thwart it or slow it down. 

As integration gives competitive 
advantage to some producers the 
political trend will be to try to 
shield other producers against its 
effects. Legislative devices are al- 
ready at hand to serve this purpose. 
Measures that prescribe minimum 
acreage allotments or marketing 
quotas are of this type. So are the 
ceilings on the amount of money 
any one producer can receive under 
various government programs. 

In spite of such political obsta- 
cles it seems certain that integra- 
tion in agriculture will continue to 
transform the farm and food econ- 
omy. Developments will be rapid 
in some commodities and perhaps 
more gradual in others. 

But changes there will be. END 
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The Esterbrook DESKMASTER? fountain 
pen desk set is instantly custom-fitted to 
any business writing task. 

The secret is Esterbrook’s broad selec- 
tion of 32 points. Bookkeeping, clerical 
and carbon copies are just a few of the 
business points made by Esterbrook. 

If a point is ever damaged, it is instant- 
ly replaceable! A new point threads in... 
in seconds, Costs just 6o¢. 

And, the DESKMASTER is attractive, 
efficient. Employees like its fine writing 
qualities. No wonder purchasing agents 
have made it the fastest selling desk set 
in America! (Model #112) Black and 
popular colors. Black, only $3.75 





Esterbrook FEED-MATIC? base desk set 
Holds up to G-month supply of ink. Reservoir in base seals ink 
against evaporation and dust— feeds enough ink to the point 
each time to write 300 words. Spill-proof. 


Black, colors (Model 444). $4.50* 


Esterbrook RECORDER? ball point desk set 


Writes 6 months in normal office use—A dependable ball point! 
Choice of ink colors, fine or medium point. Refills, 69¢. De- 


luxe Black, colors, $3.95%* Black, $2.95* 
All desk sets available with chain and adhesive base for public counter 


use. Also doubles for use with two ink colors, 


*List price per single unit. See your supplier for quotations. 


Gsterbrook 


tT.M. The Esterbrook Pen Co. 
10-DAY FREE TRIAL—Get one of these quality Esterbrook desk sets 
from your regular dealer. Use it 10 days. If you aren’t completely satis- 
fied, return it to your dealer with no cost to you. 


. desk set for $375!" 
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GOOD LEADERS 
DO THESE THINGS 


Certain qualities stand out in the man 
who can get a job done through others 


THE BEST way to decide if a man is a good leader 
is to watch him lead. 

While there is no one kind of good leadership, 
sociologists have found that there are certain things 
that good leaders do. Here is what to look for: 
> A good leader initiates action. 
> He gives orders that will be obeyed. 
> He uses established channels within his group. 
> He knows and obeys rules and customs of his group. 
> He maintains discipline. nS 
> He listens to subordinates. 
> He responds to their needs. 
> He helps them. 

The ultimate test of leadership is, of course, ef- 
fectiveness in getting the job done. However, it is 
often unfair to judge a supervisor or leader by group 
effectiveness alone; because any leader is limited by 
the abilities of the people he leads. It is likely that a 
crew of highly skilled people will perform rather well 
even if they are ineffectively led, whereas poor work- 
ers will perform poorly, no matter how good the 
leader. A good leader gets the most out of his people, 
but he can’t perform miracles. You look at how the 
man leads, as well as at the productivity of his group. 
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Good leader points direction 
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Sociologists and psychologists have long sought, 
with little success, to establish rules for effective 
leadership. There are no rules that always work. 
There are objectives, however, that any leader of a 
working group must accomplish in his own way. 
Basically, he has two main tasks: 

First, he must direct the group toward its goal. 

Second, he must maintain the group as a group, 
keeping the members working together as a team. 

Stated differently, the leader must be both goal- 
oriented and group-oriented. Neither orientation can 
be ignored. The leader who concentrates only upon 
the job and forgets that his group is made up of 
human beings will ultimately fail, for the workers will 
become dissatisfied and seek other employment. On 
the other hand, in a business organization, he cannot 
afford to forget that there is a job to be done. The 
good leader is constantly aware of the demands of 
the job and the demands of his people. He meets 
both sets of demands even when they conflict. 

How does the good leader meet these demands? 


He initiates action 


When there is work to be done he states what it is 
and tells who is to accomplish it. When a decision 
must be made, he makes it. That is not to say that 
a good leader is an absolute autocrat. In fact, unless 
he is awfully good he had better not be, but he starts 
things going and points the direction, even if he 
leaves the details to others. 


He gives orders 


Not all action is initiated by means of orders. 
Much will be done through suggestions and questions. 
But when occasions arise where orders are called for, 
the good leader gives orders in a way which makes 
clear who is to do what and when. Furthermore, good 
leadership requires that the actions ordered are within 
the abilities of the people who are to carry them out. 

A research director recently told his scientists that 
he wanted some posters made to illustrate their work. 
None were made. The reason was that the order was 
improperly given. Who was to do the work? When 
was it to be done? The members of the group did not 
know, and anyhow, they were scientists, not artists, 
and none could do a good job at painting posters. 
Repeated incidents of this sort would have created a 
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situation in which any unpleasant order by the re- 
search director would be ignored, and he would lose 
control of his workers. 


He uses established channels 


If secondary supervisors are by-passed, they will 
lose their authority in the eyes of the workers, and 
they may react by becoming leaders of dissident 
cliques, undermining management in an effort to 
regain their own lost status. 

Good leadership requires not only that formal 
channels be used, but that informal ones be recog- 
nized, too. An example occurred in a Chicago firm 
where the men fell into two friendship groups based 
on age. The older men, having interests in common, 
formed one group, and the younger ones formed an- 
other. When a new young man came to work, the 
manager, after a brief period of orientation, turned 
him over to a worker who was well liked by the 
younger group. This worker introduced the new man 
to the others of his set, showed him the ropes, and 
saw that his office was supplied with necessities. As 
a result, the newcomer felt welcome and a part of the 
group. His guide was flattered to have his leadership 
among his set and his skill at his job recognized. The 
manager, by using established informal channels, had 
introduced a new employe with a minimum of upset 
and a maximum of effectiveness. 


He obeys the rules 


The leader who expects people to “do as he says, 
not as he does’”’ will be disappointed. Recent research 
by scientists of the Human Resources Research Office 
of The George Washington University has indicated 
that an important factor in the effectiveness of an 
Army platoon leader is his ability to be a military 
model. They found that if an officer is untidy, inept 
at close-order drill, or in any way unmilitary, he will 
often fail to gain the respect of his men, regardless 
of his skill as a tactician or administrator. 

The same holds true in business. Rules and cus- 
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toms shape the expectations of people, and if a leader 
fails to obey them, the workers will be jarred by his 
deviation and feel insecure and distrustful of him. 

The importance of custom to a group was illus- 
trated recently when a new manager took charge of 
an office where five women handled the clerical 
work for nine men. One of the women, Mrs. Evans, 
a file clerk, was in charge of the coffee pot. She 
bought expensive coffee and made several pots each 
day in an electric percolator. This activity required 
her to make many trips to another floor to wash the 
pot and the cups. 

The new manager noted that Mrs. Evans was fre- 
quently behind in her work. He decreed that hence- 
forth his office would follow the same coffee procedure 
as did the rest of the firm. This meant that instant 
coffee would be served twice a day in paper cups, 
and that the job of making and serving the coffee 
would rotate among the five women of the office. 

The response was negative, violent and, in his 
opinion, completely out of proportion to the issue. 
Mrs. Evans quit; the other girls pointed out that they 
were not hired to be waitresses; and the men com- 
plained of the poor coffee. The new manager found 
himself regarded as a tyrant because he had failed 
to recognize the importance of the coffee customs of 
the group. For the men, Mrs. Evans’ coffee had been 
a matter of special pride. Their office had had the 
best coffee in the firm. For the girls, the fact that 
they had been served their coffee just as the men 
were, gave them a feeling of importance. For Mrs. 
Evans, the compliments she received for her coffee 
had given meaning to what was otherwise a dull job. 
The new manager had failed as a leader. 

This does not mean that a good leader lets an 
uneconomical practice continue just because it is cus- 
tomary. However, it does mean that he takes the im- 
portance of custom into account. The new manager 
might have saved the day by acting less abruptly 
and arbitrarily. Perhaps he could have gotten the 
group to limit the number of pots per day and to 
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GOOD LEADERS DO THESE THINGS continued 


agree to help wash the equipment on their own time 
rather than on the company’s time. 


He maintains discipline 


The good leader creates situations in which the 
workers discipline themselves. He uses the fact that 
for most people few things are more important than 
being approved and accepted by their fellows. When 
a member of a group.deviates from the group norms, 
the rest of the members disapprove and withhold 
their acceptance. The deviating member reduces his 
deviation. Therefore, the best way to maintain disci- 
pline is to make the needs of the job become a part 
of the norms of the group. 

There are a number of ways to accomplish this. A 
method frequently used in business is to get the 
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group to define its own goals through democratic 
action. This involves frequent formal meetings at 
which job-related problems are presented to the mem- 
bers for solution. This is time-consuming, but effec- 
tive. Another way is to change the formal structure 
of the group so that the norms will automatically re- 
inforce the demands of the job. 

Here is an example. Recently, discipline broke 
down in several departments of a large Detroit store. 
The saleswomen resented and sometimes refused to 
do such work as dusting displays, arranging mer- 
chandise on racks, and other tasks which did not 
lead directly to commissions. During slack periods, 
competition among the sales people was so intense 
that two or three clerks would openly fight over a 
well dressed customer while a more poorly dressed 
one would wait in vain for service. The result was a 
loss of both sales. If one clerk had to leave the floor 
for some reason before a sale was completed, other 
clerks would refuse to complete the deal, because 
doing so might prevent a sale of their own. 

Threats of punishment modified this behavior only 
when the supervisor was present. Since she frequently 
left the floor, the situation remained bad. 
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The management took drastic action. They in- 
duced the sales persons in two of the worst depart- 
ments to pool their commissions as a part of a six- 
month experiment. Behavior changed almost immedi- 
ately. Since every sale benefited all, fights over who 
took care of which customer disappeared. Since at- 
tractive displays helped sales, resentment about time 
taken for merchandising chores declined. Sales and 
receipts rose. 

At the beginning of the experiment, management 
had feared that removing individual incentive might 
lead to laziness among the sales people. Precisely the 
opposite occurred. The women worked harder than 
ever. Each saleswoman felt that if she didn’t come 
through, she’d be hurting not only herself, but all 
the others. Furthermore, through ridicule and the 
threat of ostracism the group made sure that none 
of the members forgot that each was dependent on 
the other. Those who worked hard were rewarded 
with prestige and friendship. 

While commission-pooling does not always work 
so well, in this case, at the end of the six months, 
the system was adopted throughout the store. 


He listens 


Listening is important for three reasons: 

First, no one knows the problems of a job as well 
as the man who is doing it. 

Second, only by listening can the supervisor spot 
forthcoming trouble before it develops. 

Third, group members want to feel that their lead- 
ers take an interest in them and in their viewpoints. 

A Washington, D. C., restaurant owner was show- 
ing good leadership on all three counts when he con- 
sulted his dish-washers before he bought a new, 
cheaper brand of soap. 

Listening enables a leader to respond to the needs 
of the workers. Such responses are essential to good 
leadership, because everyone is, at times, troubled. 
Everyone wants recognition. Sympathy, quiet praise, 
interest without intrusion—in short, all the things 
which make people liké each other—pay dividends. 
The good leader is liked because he really is sym- 
pathetic and interested. This cannot be a matter of 
pretense, because people quickly see through a phony. 

Responding to the needs of the members means lend- 
ing a helping hand when it is needed both on and off 
the job. When help is needed and received, it is ap- 
preciated, and workers will respond to the helpful 
leader by helping him. It is important, however, that 
the help that the leader gives is the help that the 
members want, not just what the leader thinks is best 
for them. The supervisor who thinks for his workers 
is dominating them and they will resent it. On the 
other hand, the supervisor who thinks of the workers 
is leading them, and they will love it. 

In sum, when you look for good leadership, look for 
a man who gets the most out of his workers, and who 
gets them to like it—NorRMAN F. WASHBURNE 





REPRINTS of “Good Leaders Do These Things” 
may be obtained for 10 cents a copy or $6.75 per 100 
postpaid from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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WHATEVER YOU DO THERES ONE FOR YOU 


Burroughs 





To meet any and all business needs, Burroughs offers the most complete line 
of adding machines anywhere. Whether you choose a ten key, a full key- 
board, or a thrifty hand-operated model, Burroughs built-in accuracy and 
dependability are always present. 


Other Burroughs trademarks—speedy, quiet, simple operation, and shadow- 
touch ease of key depression are yours, too. Other bonuses: a self-repeating 
multiplication key, and—in the electric models—instant credit balances. All 
models available in a wide range of capacities, and electric models in your 
choice of four pleasing colors. 


For a free demonstration just phone our nearest branch or dealer. Burroughs 
Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation 











PROVIDES SECURITY 
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NEW YORK LIFE'S 
EMPLOYEE 





PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms with 5 or 


more employees, offers‘thoice 


of these modern coverages 


a) Medical Care Benefits — now 
include Major Medical Insurance (in 
most states) to help provide financial 
aid when very serious illness or injury 
strikes. Supplements basic benefits 
that help meet hospital, medical and 
surgical expenses due to non-occupa- 
tional accidents or sickness. Several 
benefit schedules available for insured 
employer, employees and dependents. 


@ Life Insurance — payable at 
death to beneficiary. Accidental death 
benefit optional. 


€) Weekly Indemnity Benefit — 
payable for total disability due to 
non-occupational accident or sick- 
ness. Different amounts and benefit 
periods available. (Not available in 
states with compulsory disability laws 
—or cash sickness laws.) 


Ask your New York Life agent for 


information now, or write to address belowt 


Individual policies or a group contract 
issued, depending upon number of 
employees and applicable state law. 


New York Life 


@yliv Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


(in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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Executive 
Trends 


Three biggest problems of the 1960’s 


The major challenges to America’s economy in the period 1960- 
1970 will be these: big government, inflation and the pains of 
growth. 

This is the view of J. Cameron Thomson, board chairman of 
Northwest Bancorporation, Minneapolis, Minn. His views will be 
shared by many executives currently making plans for the future. 

The 1960’s, Mr. Thompson says, will challenge us to achieve a 
national consensus about the size and role of government consistent 
with a free competitive economy; to devise methods of controlling 
inflation, as well as to moderate recessions, and to increase our 
growth to a rate substantially higher than three per cent a year. 


> Mr. Thomson calls for reforms in the federal tax system to encourage 
savings and investment incentives. He is critical of increasing federal ex- 
penditures of a subsidy nature which, he says, “have been permitted to 
grow out of all proportion to their benefits to the nation.” To avoid this, 
he says, we need not only reforms in the federal tax system, but a re- 
examination of the tax systems of the states. 


The women in your future 


Most experts on the future worker needs of the nation agree that 
industry will find itself relying more and more on female employes 
as the growth period of the 1960’s unfolds. 

There are already more than 21 million women at work, and 
by 1965 this figure will exceed 26 million, according to government 
estimates. Approximately one million of the women now employed 
are managers, owners or proprietors of businesses. 

Some insights into the attitudes of working women are provided 
by a new nationwide study conducted by the University of Mich- 
igan. It shows that women in managerial positions rate job ad- 
vancement and recognition of their good judgment as high work 
satisfactions; about six in 10 clerical and sales workers said they 
liked their jobs because they helped them feel important. 


> In semiskilled jobs, on the other hand, the feelings of importance are 
less significant. Most women in this category mention that the simple fact 
of contributing to their family’s support is all the satisfaction they seek 
or need. And here’s a kicker: Half the married women interviewed said 
housework helped their self-esteem. 


Share in decisions can boomerang 


One of the most venerable beliefs in the field of supervisory prac- 
tice has been challenged by results of continuing study at the 
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University of Michigan’s Institute for Social Research. Rensis 
Likert, director of the Institute, says it’s widely believed that ef- 
fective supervision is increased by giving employes a chance to take 
part in decisions which affect their jobs. While most employes do 
welcome this opportunity, U-M researchers have found that there 
is a minority that regards participation in decision-making as a 
threat. Members of the minority fear punishment if they are party 
to a wrong decision. 
Conclusion: Some workers prefer to be told what to do. 


» Mr. Likert says that basic principles of supervision will be effective only 
when they are applied with great flexibility. Specific rules, the researchers 
have found, will usually yield mixed results. A leader must adapt his be- 
havior to fit the expectations, values and interpersonal skills of those with 


whom he is interacting. 


New data on marketing research 


A research study by the American Management Association shows 
that U. S. firms are making increasing use of formally organized 
marketing departments. 

The survey covered 195 companies in various parts of the coun- 
try that carry on some sort of marketing research. Forty per cent 
of these firms had 1956 sales volume of more than $100 million; 
27 per cent had sales of $25 million or less. 

Findings show that more than three fifths of the companies 
studied have at least one full-time marketing research employe. 
Slightly more than a fourth assign the responsibility on a part-time 
basis, more often to a line executive than to a staff executive. Most 
of the others either assign it to an outside agency or divide it. 


> Significant, too, is the increase in the number of small companies with 
full-time personnel engaged in marketing research. The employment of full- 
time marketing research specialists was reported with more frequency by 
manutacturers of industrial products than by makers of consumer goods, but 
consumer-goods manufacturers tend to spend more on marketing research 
than do industrial-goods makers. 


Unions—how big a headache? 


Some measure of industry concern over future relations with or- 
ganized labor is contained in findings of the second annual survey 
of industrial relations executives conducted by Industrial Relations 
News. 

More than 54 per cent of the executives responding to the sur- 
vey expect their biggest problems in the next few years to involve 
management development. Only slightly more than 21 per cent 
said that they expect union relations to be their biggest concern. 

The survey shows that industrial relations executives in smaller 
companies (1,000 to 2,999 employes) are more concerned about 
union relations than their counterparts in large firms. 


> Union problems seem to be more pressing among firms in the East South 
Central states, in the Pacific states and in the New England states than 
in other areas. The respondents were divided over the adequacy of the 
training and background of the current crop of graduates seeking entry 
to the field. Although 30.6 per cent felt that young graduates had an ade- 
quate background, 21.6 per cent said t):ey were too specialized, and 40.6 
per cent said their training had been too general. 
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NEW YORK LIFES 
NYL-A-PLAN 


A personal insurance 
service—offers firms 
these important benefits: 


* Nyl-A-Plan helps you hold key 
people by giving them an opportunity 
to properly coordinate their company 
and personal insurance plans. 


* Nyl-A-Plan provides the services 
of a trained representative to help 
each employee set up a family security 
program and obtain additional per- 
sonal insurance, as needed, at the 
lower Nyl-A-Plan rates. He also ex- 
plains the value of group insurance, 
other company benefits and Social 
Security—emphasizing how much of 
their cost you pay. 


* Nyl-A-Plan gives employees 
greater security at lower cost... . 
boosts morale and productivity, too! 


Ask your New York Life representative 
for a free booklet that tells how your 
company can benefit by installing 
Nyl-A-Plan, or write to address below. 


New York Life 


fylic ‘Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities 
Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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Being in Washington for four exciting, stimulating days—at the 
National Chamber’s 47th Annual Meeting, April 26-29—at the 
time of the year when you ought to pull away from your desk for 
a while and widen your perspective—will do something for you: 
1. It will give you a better understanding of the big national issues 
and problems of 1959, and of vadieats economic and political forces 
affecting you and your business. 

2. It will give you information and ideas which you can use in 
making your plans for the future—and which you can get in no 
other way. 

3. It will equip you for more responsible and more effective leader- 
ship in your community and on the national scene. 

Other reasons you will not want to miss the National Chamber’s 
47th Annual Meeting in Washington, April 26-29, are these: 

1. You will have opportunity at this meeting to see, hear, and to 
talk with America’s top leaders in business and government. 

2. It will be one of the largest and more important business meet- 
ings of the year—and it promises to be the most colorful and the 
most INFORMATIVE. 

3. You will have opportunity to take part in the discussions. 

4. You will have opportunity to help the organized business move- 
ment set its course for the year ahead. 

5. You will get a stir, an enthusiasm, a lift, from this event, from 
exchanging thoughts and ideas with men of ability and action from 
all parts of the country, that will make you glad you came. 

Plan now to attend. For further information, get in touch with your 
local or state chamber of commerce, or trade association. Or write us. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES e WASHINGTON 6, D. C 








TEACH BETTER SELLING continued from page 37 


Bolstering the self-confidence of the 


customer is helpful point in selling 


that it may or may not be a fact 
that the man under discussion never 
smiles but that it can only be an 
opinion that he’s an old grouch. 

In spite of all you can do to make 
this point some trainees probably 
will persist in mistaking their opin- 
ions of customers for facts. The 
head of a one-city chain of retail 
clothing stores has a method of try- 
ing to deal with this. 

He visits each of his stores once a 
month for what he describes to his 
employes as sessions of gossip about 
their customers. 

Employes who present new facts 
about regular customers which are 
potentially pertinent to the sales 
approach earn credits toward an an- 
nual bonus. The submission as fact 
of a single opinion cancels the value 
of two genuine facts. - 

The purpose of this discussion is 
to lead the trainee to look on the 
customer as a kind of storeroom 
with all his past experiences packed 
away inside. These experiences ac- 
count for his behavior, his view- 
point and his feelings. They make 
him what he is. 

Once a trainee grasps this he can 
see the irrelevance of his own opin- 
ion of the customer. His purpose is 
not to change the customer’s per- 
sonality. All he can hope to do is 
understand it. 


Create customer confidence 


Although no two humans are 
alike in every way, most of us do 
have the same basic needs. From 
the salesman’s point of view the 
important differences are in the 
ways we go about trying to satisfy 
those needs. One customer may 
seem brusque and self-assertive, an- 
other affable and expansive, yet 
both may be seeking the same 
things: to bolster their confidence 
in themselves by compelling or win- 
ning the salesman’s approval. When 
the salesman realizes that the cus- 
tomer wants his approval, giving it 
can be not only good business but 
also a personal pleasure. 

The sales manager of a machine 
tool firm tells a pertinent story from 
his own early days on the road. In 
an attempt to crack a potentially 
big customer company noted for its 
sales resistance and to which his 
firm never had sold, he got to know 
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one of the company’s engineers. 
Eventually, he was able to show this 
man that one of his own firm’s spe- 
cialties could mean a big savings. 
The engineer had the power to req- 
uisition the item, but the formal 
order had to come through the pur- 
chasing agent. 

“The engineer had warned me,” 
the sales manager says, “that the 
purchasing agent was a stickler, but 
I was riding high. The sale was go- 
ing to be quite a feather in my cap. 
When the agent started asking ques- 
tions that seemed to me out of his 
province and were answered in the 
requisition, I did a slow boil. 

“Fortunately, I caught myself be- 
fore I boiled over. The expression 
on his face suddenly reminded me 
of the way my older boy looked 
when his kid brother brought home 
a better report card than his. I real- 
ized the man’s pride was hurt. 

““My first reaction was to feel that 
he was being childish. My second 
was to see that he was being quite 
human and to remember that I had 
felt the same way myself on occa- 
sion. I went to work to make him 
see that the requisition was not a 
reflection on him. As a result I not 
only got more orders over the years. 
I also made a friend.” 

In selling consumer goods the val- 
ue of bolstering the customer’s self- 
confidence is perhaps even greater. 
What happens when a snooty sales 
clerk looks down his nose at cus- 
tomers is obvious and notorious. 

Not so obvious to trainees is the 
positive side. 

One way to bring this out is to 
show trainees how many of the 
items consumers buy are chosen not 
merely for their utility but also for 
the recognition they gain the buy- 
er in the eyes of others. Nearly all 
clothing, furniture, automobiles and 
a long list of other consumer goods 
are designed and bought to give the 
buyer prestige. A customer who is 
buying for this purpose, even if he 
is not fully conscious of it, naturally 
wants recognition from the sales- 
man, too. Indeed, if he doesn’t get 
it from the salesman, he is likely to 
feel that the item is a failure. 

Recognition, however, does not 
call for extravagant compliments. 
What it does mean is letting the 
customer know that you value his 


business, that you approve of his 
taste and that you think others will 
do the same. 

One way to get this across to 
trainees is through practice sessions 
in which you demonstrate first sev- 
eral wrong approaches, exaggerating 
them for effect, then conclude with 
the. correct approach. 


Communicating with customers 


It often is difficult to make sure 
that someone is getting the mes- 
sage. Nearly everyone has had the 
experience of feeling that he is not 
making himself clear. 

Only the listener can relieve this 
feeling. To do so he must demon- 
strate that he understands. 

In the customer-salesman rela- 
tionship it is up to the salesman to 
do most of the understanding and 
to prove it to the customer. If he 
succeeds in this, he probably will 
get a dividend from the customer in 
the form of increased attentiveness. 

In working with sales trainees, 
the best way to inculcate good com- 
munication habits is to insist that 
they restate in their own words 
what they hear. Merely urging them 
to be good listeners is useless in 
most cases. To many of them this 
is likely to mean nodding and say- 
ing “‘yes” occasionally during a con- 
versation. 

Adult education authorities have 
devised a simple method of demon- 
strating the value of restatement. 
Several trainees are assembled, and 
one of them is asked to read a few 
sentences typical of what a custom- 
er might say in describing what he 
wants and expressing his opinions 
about the product. When the read- 
ing is finished, the others are asked 
to write brief résumés of what they 
have just heard. 

The teacher then reads aloud what 
they have written. Almost invaria- 
bly the résumés differ noticeably. 

A West Coast sportswear manu- 
facturer has a technique to help in 
establishing this. 

To familiarize newly hired sales- 
men with his company he personally 
conducts them through every depart- 
ment of the plant and office. At each 
stop he says what he has to say in 
short takes. Then instead of asking 
for questions he asks the new man to 
repeat it in his own words. 

“Some of them are a little re- 
sentful at first and think I’m giving 
them kid stuff,” the company head 
has said, “but the good ones get 
over that fast. They learn how easy 
it is to misunderstand and how sim- 
ple to clear up the misunderstand- 
ing on the spot.” 

A customer's appearance and at- 
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titude can give a good salesman 
some clues, but what he says is far 
more useful. By restatement the 
salesman not only assures his own 
understanding but also helps the 
customer to arrange his thoughts 
more intelligibly. 


Following procedures 





Some company heads and sales | 
managers like to give new salesmen 
detailed instructions on everything 
from greeting the customer to say- | 
ing good-by in a way that will en- 
courage repeat business. Such in- 
structions can be quite helpful to | 
neophytes. Newcomers to retail sell- 
ing in particular may need remind- 
ing of the value even of such obvi- 
ous practices as remembering regu- 
lar customers’ names and previous 
purchases. 

Through their training, trainees | 
should get to know the merchandise | 
in detail. Then they should be} 
taught never to burden a customer | 
with more of this information than | 
he wants. Management can make | 
this easy by picking out the point or | 
points concerning each item of mer- | 
chandise which the salesman should | 
mention spontaneously and by in- 
structing that further information 
should be supplied only in answer 
to questions. 

The answers should be specific 
and candid. Evasiveness nearly al- 
ways is obvious and suspicious. If 
the answer requires the admission 
of a disadvantage, let the admission 
be frank and be accompanied by 
discussion of compensating virtues. 

Teach salesmen to quote prices 
promptly, accurately and without | 
hedging when they are asked. 

Some newcomers to selling have a 
misplaced hesitance about mention- 
ing money. To some customers this 
can be intensely annoying. 

It also can be helpful to trainees 
to outline for them formulas for 
closing a sale, for pointing out ad- 
ditional merchandise and for leav- 
ing the customer smiling. But for- 
mulas and excessively detailed in- | 
structions can be dangerous. A 
beginner following them mechani- 
cally is likely to sound unconvinc- 
ing. Also, they give him an oppor- 
tunity to avoid thinking for himself. 

The manager of a men’s shoe 
store in New York tells a story on 
himself: | 

“We were shorthanded and hav- | 
ing a difficult time getting sales- 
men. This boy barely out of high 
school came in. He seemed bright 
and presentable, so I hired him. His 
one trouble was shyness. To ease 
him over it I taught him a talk and 
helped him memorize it. Nothing | 
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ACTUAL SIGNATURES OF 
EMPLOYEES AND CUSTOMERS 





ow, your gift of a Zippo 

lighter will be more personal 
than ever. Every time your em- 
ployee or customer lights up a 
smoke with his Zippo, he'll re- 
member the fine company that 
gave it to him. 

Here’s all you have to do. Just 
send us with your order the signa- 
tures you want reproduced. We 
will engrave them on the individ- 
ual lighters in exact facsimile. 

And the cost of engraving ac- 
tual signatures is unbelievably 


low. Your Zippo salesman will 
give you all the facts and figures. 

Remember, when you give a 
Zippo lighter, you're giving the 
present with a long, long life. Be- 
cause if a Zippo ever fails to work, 
we fix it free. For 25 years we've 
done exactly that. Compare our 
guarantee with any you've ever 
heard of. 

If you'd like to know more 
about Zippo and its possibilities 
for your company, just clip the 
coupon below and send it to us. 


Zippo Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa., and Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Zippo Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. NB 353, Bradford, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please furnish us with complete information 
on how Zippo lighters can be of service to our company. 


Name 
Position 
Firm 


Address_ 


ZIPPo, 


THE LIGHTER 
THAT WORKS 














BETTER SELLING 


continued 


fancy, just ‘good morning, sir. What 
can I show you?’ and that sort of 
thing. 

“Well, not one of our customers 
in a hundred is a woman, but he 
drew one for his first. I hung around 
nearby to see how he did. He didn’t 
change a word, not even the ‘sir’. 

“The woman was’ mannishly 
dressed. Apparently, she decided 
that the boy was insulting her. 
About the third ‘sir,’ she got up, 
threw the box of shoes at him and 


walked out.” This obviously was an 
extreme case but it typifies what 
can happen. As in most teaching, 
the objective in training salesmen 
should be to give them the neces- 
sary tools, not all the answers. Once 
solidly grounded in fundamentals 
they will be able to find the other 
answers they need. 
—ROBERT FROMAN 





Reprints of “How to Teach Bet- 
ter Selling” may be obtained for 15 
cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 post- 
paid from Nation’s Business, 1615 
H St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enclose remittance. 





PROFITS continued from page 33 


equipment and other capital outlays 
during this period came to more 
than $310 billion. If no dividends 
had been paid and all capital funds 
from all accounts reinvested, the 
amount available from total profits 
would still have fallen short of the 
amount used during these years. 
Because dividends were paid, in- 
vestors were willing to put new 
money into the firms. For every dol- 
lar paid in dividends during these 
years, more than $2 was invested 
in plant alone. Dividends were the 
bait which attracted this capital. 

If the worker in a heavy industry 
who uses the equivalent of $20,000 
worth of equipment gets an average 
wage of $6,000 a year, the annual 
outlay of capital necessary to en- 
able the firm to employ him and to 
expand enough to take its share of 
the growth in the labor force may 
be about $5,000 a year. If $10,000 
of the $20,000 in equipment has 
been obtained by borrowing, the 
profit per se might not have to be 
more than $1,500. But the return on 
the total capital invested would 
have to be much more than this. 
The money necessary to handle de- 
preciation might come to about 
$2,000 a year. Interest and other 
charges on the $10,000 borrowed 
might approximate $1,000 a year. 
This plus maintenance would total 
$3,500 which, added to the $1,500 
profit, would yield a total of $5,000 
for profit and capital costs. 

The $20,000 in equipment which 
this $5,000 per year supports en- 
ables the factory to pay the worker 
using it $6,000 per year. Working 
with hand tools, he might not earn 
$2,000. 

The money going into the de- 
preciation account to buy new 
machinery means employment of 
workers to produce this machinery. 
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The interest paid on the debt goes 
to insurance companies and other 
trust funds, or to other owners of 
bonds and mortgages. 

So the $3,500 paid for capital 
charges is not a waste. It goes back 
to support firms employing skilled 
labor, to meet social security pay- 
ments and as a reward to savers 
for their help in enabling the com- 
pany to expand. 


Why prices fluctuate 


Profits dropped 11 per cent from 
1953 to 1954 while total labor in- 
come dropped less than one per 
cent. Labor income rose five per 
cent from 1956 to 1957, but corpo- 
rate profits fell again. Profits are er- 
ratic over short periods. Labor will 
not accept such an uncertain return. 
It insists on security through pub- 
lic and private insurance devices. 
The only insurance for the investor 
is an occasional opportunity for an 
above-average return to offset the 
times when returns are inadequate. 

Profits must average out at a 
satisfactory rate after taxes, or new 
investment would not be forthcom- 
ing. Over long periods they have 
done so. When corporate taxes were 
raised to their present levels, indus- 
try had the choice of not expanding 
because not enough money was left 
after taxes to support expansion, or 
of raising prices. Had there been 
no problem of new capacity, prices 
would not have had to be raised but, 
to attract new money, it was neces- 
sary to offer an attractive yield 
after taxes. 

Because ours is an expanding 
economy and because firms want to 
grow at least as fast as their in- 
dustry grows, prices were raised and 
the yield on total assets after taxes 
returned again to eight per cent or 
more. This means that corporate in- 


come taxes have now become, in 
effect, an excise tax. They are an 
indirect tax on the consumer. An 
indirect tax can be dangerous, after 
a period. The consumer may not 
realize that he is paying it and ac- 
cept the argument that the indirect 
tax should be raised because he 
thinks the manufacturer will pay it. 

Corporate profits have become, 
therefore, one of the main but some- 
what hidden supports of the federal 
government. Anything which affects 
these profits affects federal revenue. 
For instance, federal corporate in- 
come tax receipts dropped from 
more than $22 billion in 1956 to an 
estimated $17 billion in fiscal 1959. 

While profits after taxes have 
tended to oscillate around a fixed 
level, profits per unit of sale have 
declined. These profits must vary, 
of course, with the type of industry. 
A company with a heavy capital in- 
vestment per unit of goods sold 
must have a higher profit than one 
with a low capital investment. A 
steel plant may need a profit per 
unit of sale of five per cent or more 
if it is to expand successfully. An 
efficient supermarket may be able 
to operate with a net profit of less 
than two per cent. A satisfactory 
profit per dollar of equity enables 
companies to improve their opera- 
tion and cut their profit per volume 
of business done. The test of the 
efficiency of an operation may lie 
in the trend in profit per unit of 
sale as well as in the ability to earn 
a profrt which enables it to continue 
to attract new capital. 

Another way of looking at the in- 
creased efficiency of business opera- 
tions per dollar of profits is to re- 
late profits to the total volume of 
goods and services produced. This 
can be misleading, as a large and 
changing proportion of _ services, 
particularly, is handled by unincor- 
porated business, but it is neverthe- 
less a useful check on the efficiency 
of corporate productivity. During 
the 1920’s profits after taxes came 
to eight or nine per cent of the 
total gross national product. During 
the past nine years—1950 to 1958— 
they represented about 4.6 per cent. 

Or profits may be related to wage 
and salary payments. In 1929 prof- 
its after taxes were 16.2 per cent 
of the amount of compensation 
paid employes. During the past 
nine years, they came to 8.1 per 
cent. 

In 1929, $6.15 was paid in 
wages and salaries for every dollar 
of profits after taxes. In 1950 to 
1958, $12.28 was paid in wages and 
salaries for every dollar of profits 
after taxes. In 1929, $11.35 was 
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paid in employe compensation for 
each dollar paid in dividends. In 
1950 to 1958, $20.51 was paid em- 
ployes for each dollar in dividends. 
If industry had been able to finance 
its expansion without paying divi- 
dends, and had used its dividend 
funds to increase wages, the wage 
bill could have been increased by 
8.8 per cent in 1929 and by 4.9 per 
cent in the years 1950 to 1958. 


Weaknesses of system 

Some, who recognize that profits 
perform a function in attracting 
new capital, still feel that profits 
are basically incompatible with the 
ethical standards of all modern re- 
ligions. This view is worth examin- 
ing because of its important 
ethical implications. 

The profit system is one which 
lets the consumer make the deci- 
sion. The businessman surveys his 
market and takes his chances. If he 
has judged correctly, the consumer 
will buy his product at a price 
which is profitable. 

The moralist may feel, however, 
that satisfying the consumer should 
not be the test. He may believe, for 
instance, that the firm producing 
school books should have a higher 
profit than the firm producing hula 
hoops. That way lies dictatorship. 

Any individual or group which 
can say who should make profits 
and who should not must tell the 
public that they are not permitted 
to buy what they want. 

If the public wants hula hoops 
over an extended period, manufac- 
turers will come into the business 
and the profits will drop. If the 
public does not want hula hoops 
for long, the manufacturers who 
came in at the beginning will find 
their business and their profits slip- 
ping. The flexibility of the profit 
system permits firms to enter fields 
at their own risk and, if they please 
the public, to make a high profit for 
a short period only. 

The profit system does have tech- 
nical faults. One is that it cannot 
always increase capacity efficiently 
and cheaply in an area in which 
large capital investment, is required. 
If demand for an entirely new type 
of equipment develops in a hurry, 
and only small capital is available, 
the owners of that capital might re- 
ceive a profit far out of line with 
the amount necessary to encourage 
them to expand. Profits may rise 
sharply, encouraging a large amount 
of new capacity to be formed. But 
once new capacity has been added, 
capacity may exceed requirements 
and profits drop below the level 
necessary for a normal growth. Such 
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instances are becoming more infre- 
quent. As the economy becomes 
more diverse, any one industry be- 
comes less and less important in the 
whole. Fluctuations become smaller, 
and their impact relatively negligi- 
ble. As management becomes more 
sophisticated, it tends to hold prices 
and profits down to discourage ex- 
cess competition. 

The profit system is less than 
perfect, too, in that the profits of 
small companies fluctuate more 
than those of larger ones. When 
demand rises fast, small companies 
can rush in more rapidly and take 
advantage of price opportunities. 
When demand falls the smaller 
firm may lose a higher percentage 
of business. 

Despite such imperfections, the 
profit system is essentially the vot- 
ing booth for the customer. He de- 
cides which goods he wants and 
where he wants to get them. This 
system permits democracy in the 
market place. It is the antithesis of 





the controlled economy in which 
officials decide how many shoes, 
automobiles or bottles of milk the 
consumer may buy and what he 
must pay for them. 

The system can be abused but 
abuses are obvious in a democracy 
If firms conspire to maintain prices, 
or offer shoddy goods, this can be 
observed. We have antitrust and 
other regulatory legislation to pro- 
vide rules for fair play, and to 
check the abuses while permitting 
the system to function. A dictator- 
ship can foist unsatisfactory goods 
on its populace, too. 

The standards ethics of 
American business are rising. 
Under our profit system the Ameri- 
can consumers are able to buy more 
with the earnings for an hour’s 
work than can the consumers in 
any other country and are able to 
purchase more of what they want 
than they could under any other so- 
cial system. They are able to do so 
in large part because, by voting 
their dollars, consumers channel 
profits to the firms and industries 
which satisfy their wants. 

—RoOBINSON NEWCOMB 


of 





NEW INFLATION WEAPON 


on price increases for a period after 
the conclusion of any new wage 
contract. This would insure that 
wages .. . are bargained for out of 
proceeds and not automatically 
passed on to the public.” This in- 
volves a form of involuntary price 
restraint. 

Prof. Sumner Slichter has sug- 
gested that the following penalty be 
set up to deter excessive wage in- 
creases: 

“It is ridiculous for a govern- 
ment that is sincerely interested in 
preventing inflation to give employ- 
ers powerful encouragement to grant 
wage increases. But the income tax 
of 52 per cent on corporate profits 
means that 52 per cent of any wage 
increase granted by a profit-making 
company is paid by the government. 
The subsidy might be _ reduced 
moderately by requiring employers 
to wait a year before counting wage 
increases as part of the costs which 
are deductible in computing federal 
income tax liability.” 

2. Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
Democrat of Wyoming, has intro- 
duced a bill to require advance 
notice and public discussion where 
major changes in wages and prices 
are in prospect. Nat Weinberg of 
the United Automobile Workers has 
proposed that this policy should 
apply to situations where one cor- 


continued from page 39 


poration accounts for 20 to 25 per 
cent of an industry’s total sales. 
This approach relies upon indirect 
political pressure to hold down 
prices and wages. Professor Slichter 
criticizes it as follows: 

“The proposal assumes that ris- 
ing prices are caused, in the main, 
by a few of the so-called adminis- 
tered price industries. Many of the 
most powerful unions (the building 
trades, the printing trades, the 
teamsters, the machinists, the min- 
ers, the musicians) operate in in- 
dustries where small or medium 
size employers predominate. . . .” 

3. Limit annual increases in wages 
and fringe benefits to about 2.5 per 
cent a year, except in unusual cir- 
cumstances. This proposal requires 
a restraint, apparently involuntary, 
to keep labor cost increases in line 
with long-term productivity gains. 
If prices rise for other reasons—for 
example, a general inflation—it is 
not clear whether increases exceed- 
ing 2.5 per cent in money wages 
would be permitted. Nor is_ it 
clear how such a proposal would 
be implemented for individual com- 
panies. 

4. Impose comprehensive govern- 
ment wage and price controls. 
These proposals turn the responsi- 
bility over to government. 

5. Call a labor-management con- 
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ference to work out an steeeneal 
agreement to hold the price and | 
wage line for a year with, the possi- | 
bility of a renewal for a second | 
year. This proposal involves volun- 
tary restraints over any wage or 
price increases. 

6. Walter Reuther proposed to 
the automobile companies that they 
cut their prices by an average of 
$100 in return for a commitment by 
the UAW to “avoid making wage 
recommendations that would neces- 
sitate price increases.” This pro- 
posal was designed to reduce prices 
in return for a vague promise to 
keep wage demands moderate. It is 
a serious question whether the two 
parties could ever agree on what 
constituted wage increases. that 
could be absorbed without eroding 
profits to the point where there 
would be considerable pressure for | 
higher prices. 

7. Industry should resist exces- 
sive increases in labor costs. In 
some instances, this might mean 
taking strikes. In others, such as the 
automobile industry, it would mean 
industry-wide bargaining. This pro- 
posal is designed to equalize the 
bargaining power of the parties and 
to increase the cost of obtaining ex- 
cessive wage increases. Dr. Neil H. 
Jacoby, dean, Graduate School of 
Business, UCLA, points out that: 

“When businessmen expect gov- 
ernment to pursue inflationary poli- 
cies, they are confident of their 
ability to pass on higher costs in 
higher prices without loss of sales 
volume. They tend to become soft 
bargainers and to make inflationary 
wage agreements. But if business- | 
men believe that federal fiscal and | 
monetary authorities are deter- 
mined to maintain a stable price 
level, they become tougher bargain- 
ers and wage agreements are less 
likely to have inflationary effects 
upon prices.” 

Clarence B. Randall, former 
chairman of the board of Inland 
Steel Corp., has indicated another 
facet of this problem in his observa- 
tion that “‘. . . the American people 
are altogether impatient of strikes; 
the problem is as simple as that. 








“There ought to be an easier way 
to keep up with competition”’ 
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Management could resist wage in- 
creases not based upon equivalent 
increases in productivity if the 
people would back them up.” 

8. Neil Carrothers, economist, has 
proposed that strikes be prohibited 
to help halt inflation. 

9. Break up labor monopoly. 
Make unions subject to the antitrust 
laws. Prof. Edward H. Chamberlin 
of Harvard University says: 

“There seems to be no reason to 
doubt that the upward pressures 
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Unions are taking advantage 
of policy in employment act 


exerted by unions and transmitted 
to prices through the law of costs 
may well proceed (as they have 
been recently) at a rate greater 
than the rate of increases in pro- 
ductivity for the economy as a 
whole, with a resulting general rise 
in prices. The existence of such 
pressure is familiar enough, and the 
result requires no explanation be- 
yond that of the national use by 
unions of economic power which 
they clearly have.” 

It makes little sense to criticize 
labor leaders for doing their job. 
What is required is a change in the 
environment in which they operate 
and a public realization of the tre- 
mendous monopoly position and 
strength of many key unions. The 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment suggests: 

. . . The main problem is in the 
field of labor, where there is no law 
and not even a public philosophy 
or policy for the limitation of eco- 
nomic power. There is urgent need 
for objective consideration of the 
proper extent, character and uses 
of union power in our society. Ex- 
isting laws should be reviewed to 
see whether they give or leave a de- 
gree of power to labor organizations 
that is not in the public interest.” 

The first six proposals involve 
various forms of voluntary or gov- 
ernmental actions to limit rises in 
wages and/or prices. The seventh is 
intended as an interim measure to 
strengthen the power of manage- 
ment in key bargaining areas. The 
eighth and ninth proposals are de- 
signed to limit union power to im- 
pose settlements involving excessive 
labor cost increases. 

Voluntary or imposed restrictions 
on increases in prices and wages 
hold out little promise of stopping 
a wage-price spiral. Whether effec- 
tive government control over wages 
could be imposed in peacetime is 
doubtful. 

Controls created great problems 
even during war when we had the 
stimulus of patriotism and auxil- 
iary controls to help make them 
work. The peacetime record of price 
control is one of almost complete 
failure. 

Prices and wages play valuable 
roles in steering resources. They 
have both stimulating and ration- 


ing functions. When wages or prices 
are fixed, these roles are largely de- 
stroyed and production tends to be 
distorted. 

Producers inevitably concentrate 
on those items on which they make 
the most profit. If prices are fixed 
too low—and if they weren’t going 
to be fixed too low, why fix them 
—they usually lead to an ever- 
widening area of control. 

Widespread evasion seems cer- 
tain. Moreover, disrespect for law 
and order would become more sig- 
nificant as evasion becomes socially 
acceptable. Even in wartime, eva- 
sion of controls had a great deal of 
acceptance. Wage and price controls 
provide no satisfactory solution. 

Resistance by industry to wage 
rises can help in some key bargain- 
ing areas because of the patterns 
which they set. However, this does 
not appear to provide a long-term 
solution. The basic requirement is to 
reduce the power of labor monopo- 
lies and to restore some balance in 
the power of the parties. 

Fundamentally, price inflations 
are caused by excessive increases in 
money supply and governmental 
budgetary deficits. Money and cred- 
it must be adequate to support wage 
inflation or the result will be unem- 
ployment to a lesser or larger de- 
gree. The proposals outlined here 
do not deal directly with this basic 
force. Monetary policy and fiscal 
policy are the appropriate instru- 
ments with which to counter an in- 
flationary price spiral. 


The Employment Act 


The problem of wage inflation has 
been created by the combination of 
a national objective of maintaining 
full employment and the existence 
of powerful unions. The full-employ- 
ment policy makes it difficult to 
impose those monetary and fiscal 
checks to rising prices which would 
create deflation and unemployment 
and thus counteract the actions of 
the unions. 

The national concern over unem- 
ployment has assured the union 
leaders that, however unwise their 
wage policies, they would be under- 
written by new inflationary meas- 
ures when necessary. 

Full-employment 
have increased 


policies also 
the bargaining 
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strength of the unions and union 
leaders are taking full advantage of 
the situation. If union power can be 
curbed, they will find it more diffi- 
cult to take full advantage of a full- 
employment policy. This is why 
proposal 9 above must be given care- 
ful consideration. 

When the alternatives are infla- 
tionary price rises or unemployment, 
we appear to have regarded inflation 
as the lesser evil. The experience of 
the 1930’s has left a heritage of fear 
of unemployment. Neither alterna- 
tive is desirable. But it is a major 
mistake to ignore the serious conse- 
quences of inflation. 

When monetary policy is used to 
counteract wage inflation, the dilem- 
ma is highlighted. The question is, 
how much unemployment is required 
to curb the unions from forcing labor 
costs above the gains in productiv- 
ity? It is feared that credit control 
to be effective in curbing such price 
rises would have to be so tight that 
it would result in large-scale unem- 
ployment. We have had the cart be- 
fore the horse in this area. Wage 
policy must be adjusted to monetary 
policy and not the reverse, if wage 
inflation is to be curbed. 

Amendment of the Employment 
Act would lead in this direction. 

Among its advantages are: 

1. It would reduce the expecta- 
tion that further price rises are in- 
evitable and thus curtail those activ- 
ities of consumers, business, and 
labor which are designed to provide 
protection against assured inflation. 

2. ‘Policies that promote stability 
of the price level would tend to gain 
in prestige and to exercise increasing 
power over the thoughts and actions 
of both government officials and pri- 
vate citizens.” Arthur F. Burns states 
his belief that, if this price stability 
amendment had been in effect ear- 
lier, “stronger anti-inflationary poli- 
cies would have been adopted in 
1955.” 

3. Such a policy would require ‘“‘a 
reappraisal of the effects of many 
of our public policies on productiv- 
ity and competition. Our tariffs, im- 
port quotas, agricultural price sup- 
ports, stockpiles, and multiform 
subsidies—all require a new look.” 

4. Greater attention would be 
paid to price stability and the poli- 
cies required to meet this objective 
in the annual Economic Report of 
the President and in its evaluation 
by the Joint Economic Committee. 

5. Such a declaration would indi- 
cate that we would not follow policies 
designed to maintain full employ- 
ment without regard to their infla- 
tionary consequences. This would 
mean that neither labor nor business 
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could feel assured that the federal 
monetary or fiscal policy would un- 
derwrite their wage or price policies. 
If its limitations are kept in mind, 
the proposal to amend the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 is valuable be- 
cause it will focus national attention 
on inflation and its causes. It would 
help to make the public aware of the 
dangers that inhere in monetary and 
fiscal inflation, with their impact 
upon total demand, and wage infla- 
tion, with its impact on costs. 
Certainly full awareness of the 
evil effects of mflation is an indis- 


pensable first step to the mobiliza- 





tion of public opinion against infla- 
tionary policies. 

But we need to keep in mind that 
price stability is not a cure-all. 

Stability of prices during the 
1920’s did not prevent the emer- 
gence of the most catastrophic de- 
pression in modern history. Stabil- 
ity of prices from 1952 until early 
1956 did not prevent the 1954 re- 
cession or the 1955-57 boom. General 
price stability may conceal impor- 
tant disparities in price relation- 
ships or in cost-price relationships 
which in turn can upset the effective 
functioning of the economy. END 
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HERE’S ISSUE IN 


DEFENSE 
DEBATE 


View of total picture puts wrangle 


over U.S. military strength in focus 


FEAR OF APPROACHING U. S. mil- 
itary disaster at the hands of Rus- 
sia is being voiced in Washington. 

Critics of the President’s defense 
plans say this country may face 
complete destruction in the 1960’s 
unless drastic steps are taken now. 
They charge that the balance of 
military might has tipped to the 
Soviet Union, that we have lost the 
missiles race, and that the Adminis- 
tration lacks a sense of urgency. 

The critics offer a solution: Spend 
more money. 

As in all times of stress, warn- 


ings of danger come in increasing 
number and with increasing fre- 
quency. These warnings have been 
boosted greatly by the spectacular 
successes of the Soviet Union’s 
rocket men. 

In an effort to bring the growing 
alarm over our defense position into 
perspective, NATION’S BUSINESS 
editors talked with some of the 
country’s leading military authori- 
ties, both in and out of the Penta- 
gon. A few interviews were granted 
on a “strictly for background use 
only” basis, with promises of non- 


attribution. An effort was made to 
strip the information of political 
coloration, service rivalry emotion- 
alism and sheer sensationalism. 
Here’s the picture we get: 


> The U. S. is not outdistanced by 
Russia, but the threat is growing. 
> We're traveling two difficult roads 
of defense. 

> Over-all military strength of a 
nation is a many-sided thing. 

> Estimates of Russia’s actual mili- 
tary strength are hazy. 

> Fat still exists in our defense 
set-up. 

The military budget being de- 
bated in Congress today is $40.9 
billion. It is the largest in peace- 
time—$145 million higher than the 
current fiscal year’s expenditures 
and $1.9 billion higher than fiscal 
1958 spending. 

The new military budget aver- 
ages an expenditure of $77,800 
every minute. 

That military men feel they have 
insufficient funds is a _ long-time 
tradition. They always want more. 

A top civilian official in the Pen- 
tagon said recently: “Look at all the 
time and energy spent in recent 
years by Pentagon officials going to 
Capitol Hill to resist extra money 
congressmen have wanted to vote 
for defense—money these officials 
thought could not be effectively and 
efficiently spent. Don’t you know 
that, if these men thought the coun- 
try was in grave danger, as was be- 
ing charged, they would relax and 





U.S. strength lies in mobile, 
flexible strategic and tactical 
power, industrial prowess. . . 
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RUSSIA must depend on long- 
range missiles—not yet operational 
—and massive land forces F 
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let Congress go ahead and appro- 
priate that money?” B={-t- he — 


Defense costs are continually 
rising. Complicated weapons sys- 
tems assure this. The planned chem- 
ically fueled B-70 bomber, for in- even. 
stance, will literally be worth more 
than its weight in gold. Missiles 
costing more than a million dollars jo) 
can be fired only once. r= eo | re F r= Ht éa & E> 

Still, prominent critics insist that 
the Administration lacks a sense of 
urgency, that not enough money is 
being spent to keep us abreast of 
Russia’s growing military capabil- 
ity. ” 

A top Pentagon official to ] t 
NATION’S BUSINESS that in over- | Ow \ eto F 
all military strength, the United 
States does outdistance Russia. This o- P 
is because, he said, this country has figuring — 
a superior striking power, more mo- 
bility and flexibility. We have bases 
close to MRussia’s borders, from | 
which to launch intermediate-range 
missiles. We have aircraft carriers, the 
and the extremely powerful Strate- 
gic Air Command, whose B-52 


bombers can deliver an H-bomb 10 k 
anywhere in the world. vad ey 

According to Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, “The Soviets out- | 
number us in divisions (of soldiers) | a | ae) t > ‘i—_ | h 
and submarines. They are probably | a f> Cc = 
ahead of us in the development— = 
and I stress the word development 

of long-range missiles. 

“But,” he adds, “relative military listin tl 
strength does not depend cn num- } tay 
bers alone or on developmental | 
progress. Considering our superior . P 
strategic retaliatory power, our flex- | ad bel 
ible and mobile tactical power, our | a inf pe o = He poet 
industrial prowess, and our eco- 
nomic strength, I say in full con- 
fidence that we are militarily su- 
perior to the Soviet Union today. 

“I see no reason why, with con- ¢ > mptometer SETTER PRODUCTS... 
centrated effort and good judgment, Orporation nS ates apasieme 
we should not be superior in the 


for 








1960’s as well.” 1713 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, IIlinois 
Most of the publicity about the 
crisis in our military is centered | Gentlemen, We don’t use the abacus in our office. I’m more inter- 
around the intercontinental ballis- | ested in how your machine compares with other 10-key 
tics missile. The 1cBM is often | listing machines. 
called the ultimate weapon. Mili- | : 
tary men, however, decline in most Is it true that the Comptograph costs less —yet adds, 
instances to accept any weapon as ' subtracts and multiplies up to 30% faster... with 
ultimate. They note, for example, single-register, double-register, and wide carriage mod- 
that many once thought the use of | els to fit all needs? If so, send the, information to: 
black powder in war was certainly | 
the ultimate weapon. eae 
What makes the 1cBM such a | Firm 
fearsome instrument of war is that Address 








it travels at almost 18,000 miles an City 
hour—making it extremely difficult 
to intercept—to deliver a nuclear 
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BIG MICHIGAN WAREHOUSE EQUIPPED 


wth Eick Refrigeration 


This great warehouse at Muskegon serves 180 stores. Here two Frick 


heavy-duty refrigerating machines hold a large room for butter and cheese 
at 32-36°F., and a still larger storage (100 by 30 by 17 ft. high) for frozen 
foods at minus 10°. Installation by Weidenfeller Engineering Co., Frick Dis- 


tributors at Grand Rapids. 


es enemas equipment do YOU need? Whether you want air con- 













Frick Ammonia Compressors under full-auto- 
matic control at Muskegon Wholesale Co. Co-op. 





Cost of previous service 
$8.00 per week 
Cost of TURN-TOWL service 


wecce ee $2.10 per week 


ANNUAL SAVING $306" 


Here is a typical case history of what 
happens when a consumer tests Turn- 
Towls against the towel service in 
use. This happened to a national 
firm’s Buffalo (N.Y.) division. 

You can save with Turn-Tow! serv- 
ice too. Write for name of nearest 
distributor now. 


WINE 


Sulighvoin Towels 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1102 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY * WISCONSIN 
Subsidiery of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
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} Colorado 
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ditioning, ice making, quick freez- 
ing, or any other refrigerating 
work, in commercial or industrial 
sizes, there's a Frick ENGINEERED 


system to meet your requirements. 


write 
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A EXECUTIVES! 


se - “SITE-SEE” 
INDUSTRIAL 
COLORADO 


Executive's portfolio without 
obligation. A concise, 
up-to-the-minute presentation of 
Colorado’s wealth of 

Industrial opportunities. Complete data 

on Colorado’s booming expansion, 

vast new markets, new space-age minerals, 
resources, plus Pleasant Living ... the 
industrial bonus of Colorado’s magic climate. 
Discover today why growing industries 

are ‘'Site-Seeing’’ Colorado. Inquiries 

remain confidential 


SAS Send for your portfolio 


OLORADO 


DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
16 STATE CAPITOL 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 

















DEFENSE DEBATE 


continued 


We must prepare 
for possible war 
at any time 


warhead on a target halfway around 
the world. The IcBM is powered 
only part of the way on its flight, 
then becomes a free-falling projec- 
tile, re-entering the atmosphere at 
fantastic speeds. 

The complexity of the guidance 
system which enables the missile to 
hit a city on the other side of the 
earth, the tremendous burst of fuel 
necessary for the flight, and the 
friction problems of re-entry make 
the missile susceptible to many fail- 
ures. 

This is why development of long- 
range missiles is a slow, tedious 
undertaking. 

The Russians, most authorities 
agree, lead the United States in 
some aspects of this development. 
But even here, the information be- 
comes cloudy. 

For, as one knowledgeable official 
said, the Russians are ahead of us 
in perfection of powerful rocket en- 
gines (their Lunik testifies to this) 
but we don’t know whether their 
guidance systems are as_ sophisti- 
cated as our own. 

Pentagon officials also say that it 
is unrealistic to compare the num- 
ber of missiles Russia plans to build 
with the number of such weapons 
that, under existing priority, we will 
have in a few years. 

A country which goes into mass 
production of 1CBM’s at this state 
of the art will be grinding out 
Model T versions of the weapon. 

Defense Secretary Neil H. Mc- 
Elroy has said that the U. S. will 
not try to match Russia’s produc- 
tion of ICBM’s, any more than we 
will try to match their number of 
men in uniform. Although he has 
been criticized strongly for this 
stand, he argues that each country 
must equip itself to its own needs. 
He says that our heavy bomber 
fleet, aircraft carriers and overseas 
bases more than make up for any 
lag in production of IcBM’s. 

When the talk turns from the in- 
tercontinental missile to other mili- 
tary hardware, the United States 
stacks up very well. 

Russia, for instance, has no atom- 
ic submarine at this time, although 
the Soviet Union’s conventional 
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have no aircraft carriers. Their 
heavy bomber fleet is not nearly so | 
strong as ours. It gives them no | 
comfort, either, to realize that we | 
a3) have missiles poised at their door- | 
steps—in Europe and the Far East. | 

One U. S. government official, re- 
garded as an expert on Russia, told 
NATION’s BUSINESS that the Reds 
are far behind us in the develop- 
ment of effective radar. 


submarines outnumber ours. They | N Oo Typ j n g C asua it j es... 







































nd The main issue in our defense 
ed build-up, and often overlooked in 
it, the debate over which side is pro- 
C- ducing the most missiles, is the 
at nature of the strategic problems | 
faced by the U. S. and Russia. 
ce The Russians, in order to strike when you use EATON’S 
to the heart of the U. S., have to travel a 
he at least 5,000 miles, so they must CORRASABLE BOND 
e] rely on long-range weapons. Since f 
he it would take Soviet heavy bombers Typewriter Paper 
ke several hours to reach this country, . f 
7 and because we have an effective | You can be sure to get neat work every time on_ [ 
radar network, the Russians have erasable Corrasable. Eaton’s Corrasable Bond is % 
m chosen to rely on development of the unique paper that erases without a trace. 
long-range missiles. In effect, they With just a flick of a pencil eraser, typing 
; banked on leap-frogging the era of | &!Tors disappear. And there’s neither scar 
es the massive fleets of heavy bombers. | "°F scuff to mark the spot. 
in Their strategy would seem to in- In all weights, including onionskin. 100-sheet 
it. dicate that they felt their best bet packets and 500-sheet boxes. At your stationer’s. 
o. lay in having a stockpile of IcBM’s 
that could fly fast and far, knock- i cia cae re sate 
) ial ee Ete a ee ts EATON PAPER CORPORATION _E: PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETT s 
is could retaliate. == a ee 
n- Our defenses, then, have had to 
3) take this into consideration. There- 
ir fore, we have stressed mobility, flex- 
2 ibility, and a massive retaliatory HOW TO Fl NANCE 
power—from many different direc- 
it tions. We have the aircraft carriers, YOUR INCREASED 
n- bombers, missiles, nuclear subma- 
ld rines that can lurk under the ice of 
1s the North Pole ready to fire nuclear- SALES sss 
ll loaded missiles. Also important, we , 
have allies that allow us to keep a 
3s missiles on their land, pointed to- 
te ward the Sino-Soviet bloc. 
it By the nature of the cold war, Do not let credit 
we must prepare to go down two limitations prevent proper distribution. 
a roads of defense: one, if a war Our Controlled Credit Distribution Plan—used by 
ll] should come tomorrow, and two, if : is ce 
2 war should come in future years. To “many leading manufacturers, permits you to supply distributors 
e complicate this, and to make it all with a complete line while you retain title right up 
of the more expensive, we must pre- to the point-of-sale. No credit risk, a built-in credit control. 
is pare to fight the so-called limited , : : 
" or brush-fire war, such as Korea, as Mail the coupon for full information. 
y well as an all-out nuclear holocaust. 
S. To prepare for the war of tomor- Be ee ee ee eee i ae oa oe eRe geet op ee ee ene 
; row, we have to keep our strategic : NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
Ss y € 5 > . . 
, We. wd bes ood 4 - gece ace : 25 South William Street, New York 4, New York ° 
land and sea force. All this costs ~ 3 
\- billions of dollars. At the same time, 2 NAME ° 
i- we have to spend billions to pre- : ADDRESS rt 
S pare future weapons—money for re- . . 
search and development, testing ° CITY. STATE e 
- facilities and the like. It would be (AA aaeeeedbesoderbesbhesnibdsiaiesewee 
h so much cheaper if we knew, for 
i] instance, that in 1963 we would be 
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“If you haven’t, you’ve been missing a most stimulating 
experience! 


“Here’s how it’s played: 


“First: Quit thinking of your congressman as a leader. Think 
of him as a follower. A follower of the public opinion 
back home. 


“Next: You, Joe Businessman, must learn more about practi- 
cal politics, build yourself a good solid foundation in the 
mechanics of government. 


“Then: Study the problems which face you and which daily 
affect your business profits. Study the issues which concern 
you most. Study the trends which will work for or against 
you. Study. 


“Take an active part in shaping the trends which are bene- 
ficial to your business. Don’t complain—act. Join and 
support your local Chamber of Commerce and participate in 
the activities of the committee of your choice. 

“Finally: Help mould public opinion in favor of the kind of 
government you want, the kind of business conditions you 


want, the kind of community you want. And let your 
congressman know what you think. 


“You'll find, Joe, that you'll make a pretty good ‘Leader.’ ” 


Speaking for your 
local Chamber of Commerce 








DEFENSE NEEDS 


continued 


We must balance 
defense needs 
with our economy 


attacked and were preparing for 
that date. Then we wouldn’t have to 
produce weapons that will be ob- 
solescent by then. A saying around 
the Pentagon points up this prob- 
lem: “If the weapon works, it’s ob- 
solete.” 

Strategists feel, too, that an all- 
out war today would move so swiftly 
that we would have no time to swing 
into production as we did in World 
War II. We must be ready now. 
That takes money. 

If we didn’t have to prepare for 
the limited as well as the nuclear 
war, we would concentrate on one 
or the other—at a great tax saving. 

Thus defense becomes a matter of 
calculated risk. The question of 
how much you can spend without 
weakening the economy against how 
much is needed for defense; against 
what the potential enemy is doing 
and his probable line of attack. 

On the problem of facing so many 
alternative courses of action, Gen- 
eral Twining says: 

“Tt seems obvious to me that we 
cannot have a particular force which 
can take care of each of these con- 
tingencies. But, within our over-all 
military structure we must have the 
means of dealing with the entire 
spectrum of possible forms of con- 
flict. We must be able to apply these 
means with degrees of power.” 

Most military men realize the 
dilemma of balancing defense needs 
against economic strength. General 
Twining says, “In our defense pro- 
grams we face two major and re- 
lated problems. 

“First is the cost in dollars. 

“To guarantee the defense of our 
country against all possible con- 
tingencies, many military people 
would like more of many things. 
However ... our national strength 
is not purely military. It is a com- 
bination of military, economic, po- 
litical, and moral strengths. None of 
these can be subordinated. There- 
fore, our military structure must be 
built to balance with these other 
factors. Within the over-all military 
structure we must provide those 
capabilities which we consider most 
important.” 

General Twining goes on to say 
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that, “If we neglect our military 
strength we may find ourselves in 
the position where our economic 
strength is powerless to insure our 
continued freedom. On the other 
hand, irresponsible spending for 
military hardware could result in 
our losing, without ever firing a 
shot, the very things we now would 
fight for.” 

All the criticism about the lack of 
urgency and spending in missile 
development—mostly from Demo- 
cratic members of Congress—takes 
on a slightly different significance 
when compared with what missile 
expert Dr. Wernher von Braun 
said recently when questioned about 
whether we were working fast 
enough to gain control of outer 
space before the Russians. Dr. von 
Braun replied: 

“|. We are working probably 
as fast as we can at the moment. 
Whether we can substantially ac- 
celerate our program beyond its 
present pace is hard to tell. The fact 
that we lost so much time is not due 
to what happened between 1951 and 
1955 or 1958, but the fact that there 
was no ballistic missile program 
worth mentioning between the end 
of the war and approximately 1951, 
when the ballistic missile program 
was established in this country.” 

Sen. Leverett Saltonstall, Massa- 
chusetts Republican, summed up 
our defense policies by saying that 
they are postulated on two funda- 
mental considerations. The senator 
said: 

1. We must maintain adequate 
retaliatory power, not necessarily 
overwhelming, but sufficient to deter 
attack by any nation now or in the 
future. 

2. We must build a strong econ- 
omy, maintain strong conventional 
forces to back up free nations who 
are our friends, and maintain our 
defenses against the political and 
economic aggression so character- 
istic of the Soviets. 

All this demonstrates that over- 
all security is a many-sided thing, 
made so because of the nature of 
our potential enemy. The Russians, 
experts agree, are looking for a 
weakness anywhere. General Twin- 
ing says: “. . . The Soviets will use 
every available means—scientific, 
economic, psychological, military, 
and political—to further progress 
toward their goal of world domina- 
tion.” 

In comparing our defense strength 
with Russia’s, one should always 
keep in mind that estimates of Rus- 
sia’s real strength are hazy. 

Maj. General Bernard A. Schriev- 
er, director of the USAF Ballistic 
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cut heating costs... 


Save space...insure comfort 
NEW 


uJ PN ‘tbe -7i)s gas unit heaters 


This illustration shows what can be done by a 
business with an appetite for lower costs and 

better profits. The compact, efficient Janitrol 
suspended gas heater delivers comfort with 


| 
| JANITROL HEATING 
| 
: 
unusual fuel economy and saves valuable | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 
DIVISION 
SURFACE COMBUSTION 
ORATION 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
In Canada 
Moffats Ltd., Toronto 15 


business space! Full range of sizes, all with 
famous Multi-Thermex heat exchanger that 
pays off in longer service life. Ask your Janitrol 
dealer about Janitrol heating for your business. 











Would you like to have 7 
your fleet supervisor - 
ride on every trip 

of each truck... 


without leaving his desk ? 











WAGNER- 


SANGAMO lA CHO GRA PH “‘supervises”’ 


every movement of truck from start to return 


When you equip your trucks with TACHOGRAPHS it's like having 
your fleet supervisor ride on every trip . . . without leaving his desk. 
Tachograph is mounted on dashboard. Chart, placed inside the 
instrument before each run, makes a graphic record of time of 
operation, duration of stops, speeds and distances traveled. 

These graphic reports of every run... help cut unscheduled stops, 
help you plan better routing, control vehicle speed, and lower 
operating costs by encouraging savings in time, gas, oil and tires. 
Get details. Mail coupon for Bulletin SU-3. 
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Wagner Electric @rporation 
6475 PLYMOUTH AVE. « ST. LOUIS 14, MO. 
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DEFENSE DEBATE 


continued 


Missile Division, expresses uncer- 
tainty over Russia’s ICBM prowess. 

Asked if the Russians have an in- 
tercontinental missile that could hit 
U. S. cities, General Schriever re- 


plied: “I wish I knew.” 
Secretary McElroy labeled as 
“boasting” the Soviet statements 


that they now have missiles with a 
capability of hitting any point on 
earth. 

At the same time, Democratic 
Sen. Stuart Symington charged 
that, in three or four years, Russia 
will have more than four times as 
many ICBM’s as the U. S. 

Even though the consensus among 
authorities is that we lead in over- 
all military strength—while the 
Russians may be ahead in certain 
aspects of missile development— 
there is still much fat in our mili- 
tary set-up that budget watchers be- 
lieve could be cut without curbing 
our strength. Such trimming would 
fit us with a more effective war ma- 
chine. 

Here are some of the soft spots in 
our defense spending as seen by the 
National Defense Committee of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce: 
> Insufficient use has been made of 
the vast authority of the Defense 
Reorganization Act of 1958 to elim- 
inate unnecessary overlapping, du- 
plication and waste in support-type 
activities, such as procurement, sup- 
ply, medical, legal. 


> Plans to close or curtail unneces- 
sary business and commercial-type 
activities have ground to a halt. 


> The Defense Department is still 
spending $31 million annually to 
maintain $1.5 billion of industrial 
facilities of dubious usefulness. 


Some observers believe that Con- 
gress, rather than spending so 
much energy arguing about missiles, 
should be spending more time try- 
ing to streamline and make more 
effective the resources already at 
hand. 

For instance, Congress could, ac- 
cording to the Chamber, review and 
repeal as many as possible of the 
30-odd laws that require the use of 
defense dollars to achieve unrelated 
social and economic objectives, such 
as the Buy-American Act, the 
Walsh-Healey Act, the Davis-Bacon 
Act, and many others. The Cham- 
ber says that, individually, these 
laws are not bad, but their cumula- 
tive effect is to hamper efficient pro- 
curement, create delays, increase 
costs. END 
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“| seldom use Long Distance’ 


Successful sales managers know that the reg- 
ular use of Long Distance is one of their most 
effective tools in selling. 


With the help of Long Distance telephoning, 
you can fit more selling into every hour... keep 
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“| always use Long Distance’ 


on top of your customers’ needs .. . get through 
closed doors and talk to your prospects personally. 


You are in a good position to make direct sales. 


You can depend on it: Planned use of Long 
Distance adds extra sales—and at low cost. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM LONG DISTANCE PAYS OFF! USE IT NOW...FOR ALL IT'S WORTH! 


Qa oS 
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SOVIET BOASTS HELP SPENDERS 





By A SEEMINGLY innocent pronouncement, 
Russia has put the apostles of federal spend- 
ing more deeply in her debt. The Soviet mere- 
ly announced that the Red economy is expect- 
ed to grow at the rate of 7.4 per cent a year. 

Some politicians say our own economy is 
growing only 1.3 per cent a year. Union labor 
says two per cent. Economists who aren’t try- 
ing to prove anything say 3.5. 

In any case, the Russian margin is a conven- 
ient podium from which to raise panic shrieks 
that “we have to catch up.” 

Proposed as methods which would enable us 
to close the gap are federal aid to depressed 
areas, higher unemployment compensation 
benefits, greater defense expenditures, federal 
intervention in education, housing subsidies 
and other spending measures. 

All of these schemes, have been offered at 
other times as certain cures for other ills, real 
or fancied. Presuming that some of them 
would have met the needs for which they were 
first proposed as remedies, they would not 
have the effects claimed for them now. 

This might lead a cynic to believe either 
that the sponsor’s real interest is in the adop- 
tion of his scheme rather than catching Rus- 
sia, or that he doesn’t understand why Russia 
is able to gain so fast while we increase more 
slowly. 

If the need to match or surpass Russia’s 7.4 
per cent gain is immediately urgent, the 
method is simple enough: 

All that needs doing is to get the American 
people to live as the Russian people live. 

To verify this, one has only to look at our 
own economic history. When our economy was 
about where Russia stands today we grew con- 
siderably faster than she is growing now. Tak- 
ing steel production—about which Russia 
boasts today—our production increased 14 per 
cent per year from 1900 to 1905; 7.5 per cent 
from 1905 through 1907. Today, when steel 
output is sufficient for our needs, there is little 
need for such expansion. 

Now the steel once used to expand the in- 
dustry goes into bathtubs, automobiles, refrig- 
erators and a thousand other things which 
do not increase our rate of productive growth. 

Money which goes into new homes, vacation 
trips, television sets, modern kitchens, pleas- 
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ure boats, new furniture, books—all the attri- 
butes of gracious living that Americans enjoy 
—has the same effect. 

Russia denies these comforts to her people 
and puts her money into productive machin- 
ery. With a disciplined peasant population 
willing to work long hours she can do this. 

Doing it in this country would require con- 
siderable change in national attitudes. Would 
union labor ask wage increases if the goods 
and services which higher wages now buy 
were not available because the money which 
produces them was going into productive ma- 
chinery? Would a 36 hour workweek be de- 
sirable if the things which add pleasure to 
leisure were denied us? 

For that matter, what purpose would the 
extra production serve if we didn’t put it into 
civilian goods? Surely we couldn’t spend all 
of it sensibly for defense. 

Even if we dia these things, our rate of pro- 
duction probably would not grow at the 40 per 
cent rate that it reached in 1870 to 1875 when 
the country was new and the need for new 
things was great. In our more mature economy 
much of the new machinery is used to replace 
worn-out plant rather than for expansion. 

Russian figures are already beginning to re- 
flect this phenomenon. They are also reflecting 
the fact that operating a more sophisticated 
economy requires more sophisticated people. 
Unlike the peasants, these people demand that 
their efforts serve to bring them better houses, 
better food, and a measure of human dignity. 

Instead of the 7.4 per cent with which the 
spenders are trying to panic us today, Russia’s 
growth in 1955 was 13 per cent. Our own was 
about where it is now. Nobody was excited 
then. 

Nobody needs to be excited now. 

Russia’s rate of growth has dropped by al- 
most half in less than five years. Even the pres- 
ent rate requires increasing numbers of skilled 
and educated people, thus multiplying the 
pressure for a higher standard of living—the 
undeviating history of industrialized nations. 

So, by her own efforts, Russia is lowering 
her production gains. We have only to main- 
tain our own to close the gap. 

This we can’t do if we allow the creators of 
synthetic panic to spend us into bankruptcy. 
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PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines 
.. . offices in 121 cities. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes 
of Canada, Ltd., Dept. 370, gog Yonge St., Toronto. 





Sisters, arise! 


“Down with old fashioned lick-and-stick 
mailing, the soppy sponge, and playing police- 
man to a stamp box! Any girl worth her 
withholding tax deserves a postage meter 


like mine.’ 


This little desk model, the DM, prints 
postage as you need it for any kind of mail 
-directly on the envelope, or on special 
tape for parcel post. Prints your own small 
ad at the same time, if you like. All models 
seal as well as stamp; save time, money, 
and postage. 

Your meter is set by the postoffice for as 
much postage as you want to buy, and 
always has the right stamp. Postage in the 
meter is protected from loss, damage, misuse, 
and automatically accounted for. Metered 
mail, already postmarked, requires less 
handling in the postoflice, can often catch 
earlier mail trains or planes. 

No minimum mail volume is required. 
Even the smallest office can now have the 
convenience of metered mail. One third of 
DM users average less than $1 postage a day. 
Call the nearest Pitney- Bowes office for a 


demonstration. Or send for 










free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
of new postal rates with parcel post 
map and zone finder. 


Larger models 
stamp and seal up 
to 600 letters a minute. 


—__eaangencnene 
Pirney-Bowes, INc. nt 
1370 Pacific St., HERE 
Stamford, Conn. 

Send free CJ hooklet [ ] Postal Rate Chart to: 
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Name 


Address 





ON TODAYS SMARTEST 


WOODGRAIN PLANKS—THE BEAUTY OF WOOD IN COMFORTABLE RUBBER 


- as 


Makes sense... makes style—this handsome Kentilé Rubber Plank Floor. Combines 
the striking good looks of Chestnut Planks with marvelous ease of care. 


FATIGUE-PROOF! Customers and sales personnel 


won't tire on comfortable, quiet Kentile’ Woodgrain® 


Rubber Planks. Gives you all the rich lustre of wood 
—without the care. No sanding or varnishing...ever! 


It wears and wears—and only Kentile has it! 





White Oak 


Chestnut 


YOUR KENTILE DEALER is listed under FLOORS 
in the Yellow Pages. Kentile Floors are available 
in Rubber (KenRubber®), Solid Vinyl, 
Crystalite™ Vinyl, Vinyl Asbestos, Cork, and 
Asphalt Tile. Over 200 Decorator Colors. 


© 1959, Kentile, Inc., Brooklyn 15, N. Y 




















